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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 


E Reds of Paris have revolted at last, and were on 

Friday evening in full possession of the capital. The train has 
een laid for weeks, the battalions of National Guards from the 
working quarters—whom we have elsewhere called the Red 
Gattalions—having retained their cannon and arms in spite of 
orders. The train was fired by M. Thiers, who on Saturday 
published a proclamation warning the men of Montmartre that if 
“heir cannon were not surrendered he must have recourse to force, 
‘and followed it up by sending General Vinoy to execute the threat. 
{Tbe cannon were seized, but the Red Battalions marched to recover 
‘them ; the Moderate Battalions gave no aid to the General, and 
the troops fraternized with the insurgents. Only the gendarmerie 
remained faithful, and were dispersed with bullets. ‘The move- 
ment spread all over Paris, everywhere the troops engaged threw 
Gown their arms, and before evening a Central Committee of work- 
men, headed by Assi, the leader of the strike of last year at 
‘Creuzot, was installed as government. M. Thiers ordered all the 
ministries and officials of the Bank to withdraw to Versailles, with 
‘the troops who remained faithful ; and there he has remained ever 
since, collecting troops from the provinces, but otherwise tempor- 
iting. Meanwhile, the Committee have occupied Mont Valérien 
and the Southern forts, have taken Vincennes, and have begun to 
devy requisitions. 


On Wednesday matters grew much worse. The first hours of 
the revolt were marked with blood, some mutinous soldiers under 
General Lecomte having seized that officer and shot him slowly to 
death, over the body of his comrade, General Clément ‘Thomas, a 
tried Republican, who had been insulted, struck, and finally shot 
‘by the mob for having been one of those who betrayed Paris. In 
these cases and in the frequent murder of the police agents the 
mob were instigated by hatred to known individuals, but Wednes- 
day was distinguished by a mere massacre. A great crowd of 
respectable persons marched unarmed down the Rue de la Paix, 
and pressed on by their numbers tried to obtain a passage 
through the Guards who barred the way. The Guards hesitated, 
and some one, seeing the hesitation, ordered them to fire. They 
fired, and killed and wounded thirty persons, firing, it is believed, 
after the remainder had escaped, upon those who came to succour 
‘the wounded. ‘The massacre raised alarm to its height, and the 
battalions from the richer quarter armed themselves, but up to 
‘the latest advices had attempted nothing beyond garrisoning the 
Tegion around the Bourse. They have the lads of the Polytechnique 
direct and inspire them. 














The Central Committee has published no distinct programme. 
It asserts, however, that the Assembly has no title, having been 





Gected only to conclude peace; that Paris has been insulted by 
the removal of the Legislature, that the city is entitled to Com- 
munal independence,—independence meaning the suppression of | 
the police, the abolifion of the gendarmerie, and the withdrawal | 
of all military garrison. It styles itself the organ of the Federal | 
Union of the National Guards, and has despatched delegates to | 
the cities to rouse the population, a movement believed to have 
failed, though there is a bad rumour from Lyons. ‘The Committee | 
covering Paris with barricades, and has at its disposal perhaps | 


60,000 men, with some 50 pieces of cannon ; but it is already in 
want of money, and will shortly be in want of food. Reports of 
an “ accommodation ” with the Government are frequent, and the 
Committee, though it excuses the murders, takes pains to declare 
it did not order them, but as yet all points to a bloody struggle in 
the streets. The Committee has obtained the services of General 
Cremer, one of Gambetta’s officers, now in command of the 
enceinte. 


Reports of German interference have been rife throughout the 
week. The only official account of their intentions is, however, 
contained in a speech delivered by Jules Favre to the Assembly on 
Wednesday. He informed the members that the German Chan- 
cellor saw in the disorders evidence that the Convention would not 
be fulfilled, and had resolved if they were not suppressed to treat 
Paris as an enemy, bombarding her from the forts still occupied. 
M. Jules Favre had replied that the movement would be sup- 
pressed, if not to-day or to-morrow, still immediately. The 
reading of the despatch caused immense excitement, but M. Favre 
followed it by a statement that from a confidential letter he had 
received he understood the measures announced to be only threats, 
so that the wretched sacrifice of dignity involved in reading the 
letter was made without effect. It does not seem probable that 
the Emperor will sanction an interference for which he has no 
ground, which would cost him thousands of men, and which 
might call Gambetta from his retirement to renew the war. M. 
Thiers must do his own work, er resign his authority to stronger 
hands. 


The Royal Wedding, which has interested all Englishwomen 
throughout the week much more than the revolt in Paris, went off 
on Tuesday at Windsor most successfully. The day was fair, the 
attendants were the first persons in the Empire, the crowds were 
good-humoured, the Royal Chapel blazed with colour, jewels, and 
fine dresses, and bride and bridegroom, though both very nervous, 
looked, the reporters say, perfectly contented. All Scotland went 
daft with delight, and England did the same, in her usual vicari- 
ous way, through the journals, which were filled with the most 
rubbishy prose epithalamiums it was ever our ill-fortune to peruse. 
London, though quite content with the marriage, was rather 
sulky, and did not illuminate, having an idea that Royal ceremo- 
nials ought to be transacted in the capital, and not in provincial 
villages. 





We noticed in our last number the tumultuous dispute on the night 
of Thursday week, in which Mr. C. Bentinck took so distinguished a 
part, and in which he charged the Prime Minister with a despotism 
worse than any attributed to Count Bismarck. On Friday night,— 
too late for our last impression,—an odd personal explanation took 
place, Mr. C. Bentinck stating that he had been interrupted on 
the previous night by a member of Her Majesty's Government, 
whose name he had communicated to the Prime Minister, and 
asking Mr. Gladstone whether he would “ give positive orders to 
those members of his Government who choose to stand below the 
bar to abstain from such very improper and unparliamentary pro- 
ceedings,”"—whereupon up rose Mr. A. Peel, admitting that the 
allusion was to him, that he did stand below the bar the previous 
evening, and did express his ‘strong disapprobation”” when Mr. 
C. Bentinck accused the Prime Minister of being actuated on all 
occasions when the business of the House was under discussion by 
‘*an utter want of principle.” He asserted, amidst general cheer- 
ing, that in so doing he was not exceeding in any way his legiti- 
mate liberty of commenting on language which he deemed * im- 
proper and unparliamentary,” and Mr. C. Bentinck, from the ac- 
cuser, suddenly became the accused. Indeed, lie stated very frankly, 
amidst general laughter, that ‘so far as he could recollect,” he 
had not made any personal attack on the Prime Minister, or, if he 
did, he withdrew it. Moral:—It is dangerous to recall attention 
to a scene in which you are clear that you were severely handled, 
but gave, ‘‘ as far as you recollect,” no cause for such handling. 


The debate on the Army Regulation Bill was concluded on 
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Friday week with a curious anti-climax, after all the terrible | is more than half intimated in this unreasonable world that he is 
predictions with which the abolition of Army Purchase had been | the slave of his own followers. 

greeted, by carrying the second reading without even a division. | ; ncaa 

This was due to the speech of Mr. Disraeli, who, to the grief | : When the motion thus made room for, actually came on, op 
and dismay of his party, threw over the friends of Army Pur- Thursday, Mr. Mundella made a very good speech on economy, 
chase completely, and in fact gave his followers one more of | but not one in support of his thesis that you might do all yoo 
those educational lessons of which, as he said in 1867 at Edin- | are going to do, or ought to do, and not ask for more money, Ho 
burgh, they stand in need, and to which their attention requires | inveighed against the disposition of our people to panic, and denied 
to be called ‘‘ with some pressure.” Mr. Disraeli virtually ad- | @2Y tendency of late years to oscillate into parsimony. He stated 
mitted that the Government were quite right in doing away with | that £167,000 might be saved in a year by the abolition 
Purchase, though he softened it down a little, and oddly enough | of sinecure Colonelcies; the pay of the privileged corps might 
hinted a preference for the bonus system and the plan of Mr. | be reduced to the ordinary level ; £40,000 might be 
Muntz. Mr. Disraeli, having very little indeed of the English | 84ved in Army agents, now that purchase is to disappear. 
respect for the substantial, and a good deal of the literary adven- | Paymasters might do much of the work of quarter-masters, 
turer’s respect for personal gifts, evidently dislikes from his heart | and = eave £60,000 a year more ; and a great deal might be 
wealth-tests for power of any kind, and has generally been pretty | 82ved_ in military prisons, &c., by getting a better class of men, 
successful in his efforts to defeat them, though the ten-pound | and dismissing all the bad characters of the Army. The ery for 
householder Reform Bill brought in by him in 1859 was not a case | More men should be resisted, and mcarares taken Instead to 
in point. Colonel Lloyd Lindsay was not allowed to withdraw his | increase the Reserves,—to induce Militiamen, for instance, when 
amendment, but it was negatived without a division, and the | leaving Militia regiments, to join a Militia reserve ; and he quoted 


second reading of the Army Regulation Bill agreed to. the Te inet eet erent: 
ee Weak things grow weaker yet by lengthening; 
Mr. Trevelyan brought on his motion for abolishing military What is the use of adding to the tail i 
sinecures on Monday in a very full House. He showed that we When it’s the head’s in want of strengthening ? 
had 580 ** Generals,” who cost the country £371,000 a year, in 
sinecure colonelcies, half-pay, and the like, whereas we wanted at! Mr. Gladstone replied by saying that Mr. Mundella and his 
most but sixty, all of whom ought to be performing service. Any | seconder had not really suggested any means by which the surplus. 
officer incapable of service ought to be placed upon the pension lin the Army Estimates, about £2,750,000, could be saved at 
list, and the average pension of that rank should be assimilated | present without weakening the Army. All the suggested econo- 
to the average of an Admiral. Mr. Cardwell admitted that there | mies were economies needing time,—you can only abolish sinecures. 
were many abuses in the system, and that the list of General | as the sinecurists die off,—and many of the proposed measures it 
officers was too large, but said the real obstacle to reform was | would be much easier to carry out with the help of an immediate 
purchase. A man who waits to be a General does not sell. The | addition to the Regular Army than without it. ‘lhe Prime 
best man usually waits. It is hard to cheat him of his reward| Minister said he was by no means disposed to overrate the 
in order to diminish the list. Mr. Trevelyan was defeated by 204 | dangers to which the country might be exposed, but he added, 
to 111, but he had done good. He had knocked one more nail into | in relation to the guarantees which might possibly compel us 
the coffin of the Purchase System. to take a part in a European struggle, ‘‘ We are not prepared, 
inate sca absolutely, and irrespective of circumstances which may arise, to 
withdraw from a position in which we may be called on to perform 
duties over and above what pertains to the immediate safety of 
the country ;” which is a good deal like saying that though not 





On the same night, Mr. Stapleton made a speech which was 
virtually a proposal for promotion by seniority instead of selec- 
tion, arguing that in Prussia only one officer in forty was pro- |“ : 
moted out of his turn, in order to enter a Staff protected by severe willing absolutely F to withdr aw from such a a the 
examinations. Mr. Cardwell’s reply was that he dreaded pure | Government think it highly probable that “ ciroumalanetD 
seniority, because a Royal Commission had reported against ‘it, | may arise which would be sufficient excuse bed withienaing 
and that he believed that the able men who were drawing up the | from them, especially as he added that he finds “no fault” with 
scheme of selection would satisfy the Army, or at least those | those who go for absolute non-interference in maa _ polities. 
officers who hoped for promotion through their merits. We sup- | Now, what amount of agreement does refusing he find mr 
pose that is the only answer which could be made, but it is very | with a political opinion imply? Did on Mr. Gladstone “ fad 
like the old treatment of children, ‘Open your mouth and shut | fault” with those _ upheld the Irish Church and who resisted 
your eyes, and see what my unnamed men of ability will send | *he Irish Land Act? If he “finds no fault” with the hatte 


| . . . “ne 
you.” If we do not take care, we shall have selection by Army | non-interventionists, does he not mean that though not yet willing 


etiquette, which will be rather worse than selection by the will of to adopt, he inclines towards their opinion? It is a dangerous and 
the Commander-in-Chief. ominous expression for a first Minister to use. After a threaten- 


ing speech by Mr. Dixon, and non-intervention speeches by Mr. 
_ ’ is Jacob Bright and Mr. Leatham, and a reply from Mr. Cardwell, 
As a division had been taken on the motion for going into Com- | yy, Mundella’s motion was rejected by a majority of 73 (160 
mittee, the forms of the House would not allow Mr. Mundella to | to 87) 
move his amendment against any increase in the Army Estimates | aaa ogni aaccanianS 
the same evening, and Mr. Gladstone excited much surprise and The first Session of the Federal Parliament of Germany was 
some bitter satire from Mr. Disraeli by conceding that it was | opened on Tuesday by the Emperor in person. [His Majesty, who 
perfectly fair to give Mr. Mundella the opportunity of raising so | was surrounded by a splendid cortege of Princes and Generals, 
very important a question, and, therefore, instead of going into | read his speech seated on the new throne, the stone seat of Charle- 
Committee, allowing the debate to be adjourned to Thursday. | magne, brought from the Cathedral of Aix for the ceremonial. 
There was a general burst of sarcasm on the subject, and vague | There was grandeur in the suggested reminiscence, but the stone 
rumours that some gallant or honourable member was going on Tues- | must have struck cold. The Emperor, after giving thanks to God 
day to ask the honourable Member for Sheffield “ When he proposed | for the “historic successes” with which He had been pleased to 
that the House should adjourn for the Easter holidays?” but there | bless the German armies, declared that the nation had achieved 
was really nothing very marvellous in the concession. It was a | the unity of Germany (“‘ Hm!” from Vienna), the security of her 
motion which needed discussion, if only to test the strength of the | frontiers, and the independence of her national development. 
economizing instinct ia the country; it was not one which could | “ ‘The spirit which animates the German people and pervades its 
have been put in another form in Committee, for Mr. Mundella | culture and morals, nor in a less degree the constitution of its 
did not want to reduce the strength of the Army in any way; he | Empire and its armies, guards Germany in the midst of its suc 
wished to compel the Government to save the difference; and it | cesses against every temptation to abuse the power gained by its 
was a motion on which a large number of Liberals were eager to |unity. Germany willingly pays the respect claimed for its owD 
deliver themselves. Moreover, Mr. Mundella’s motion stood next | independence to the independence of all other States and peoples, 
on the paper, and it was a mere accident that one of the rules of the the weak as well as the powerful.” The Emperor had felt especial 
House would not suffer it to be put on Monday night. And, finally, | satisfaction in using his mediatory endeavours at the London Con- 
there was other work to do,—votes on the Civil Service Estimates | ference. After a somewhat vague account of the measures to be 
to be taken. If a leader like Lord Palmerston had refused to make | introduced, one of which is to be a law for the settlement of 
way for such a motion, he would have been condemned by all the | Alsace, the Emperor concluded by the fervent expression of his 
Liberals as insolent. Mr. Gladstone defers to their wish, and it | hope that the glorious German Imperial War “ might be followed 
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by an equally glorious peace of the Empire, and may the task of | 
the German peo : 
aniversal struggle for the products of peace !” 


Mr. Stansfeld is a master of language, but he has this week 


ple henceforth be to prove victorious in the | given currency to a curious definition, in virtue of which, as we 
| understand him, adulteration is only predicable of any process of 
admixture wherein the element added is not already one compre- 


The first German Parliament is pom et according to the jonded (though in less measure) in the constitution of the 
Berlin correspondent of the Times, of 382 members, one for every cubstance adulterated. In other words, though he considers that 


100,000 of the population. Of these 382, no less than 236, or | 


wine and milk are “‘ impoverished” by the addition of water, they 


more than a clear majority, are sent from Prussia, 48 from Bavaria, | are not adulterated, because water already enters into both of them, 


93 from Saxony, and the remainder from the smaller States. It 
js calculated that 147 of the whole body are Moderate or National 
Liberals, 30 belong to the old Fortschritt party, and 2 are 
Socialists. The old Tories count 90, the Ultremontanes 70, the 
Particularists 10, and 14 are Poles or Danes. ‘The correspondent 
galoulates that the Liberals of all shades have a working majority. 
put he only reckons 179 votes, and it is very uncertain whether | 
they will attract either the Poles, or any portion of the Ultra- | 
montanes who have allied themselves with the Tories on the ground | 
of a common belief in the supernatural. The dividing line in | 


Parliament is indeed likely to be theological, and the subject of 
struggle, education. 

The ex-Emperor of the French arrived at Dover on Tuesday, | 
and was warmly received by a large mob, which appears to have | 
‘been actuated partly by curiosity, partly by kindness, and partly | 
by the reaction in the Emperor’s favour caused by recent scenes | 
in Paris. Mr. W. H. Payn, the borough coroner, apparently 
ander the impression that the affair was very like an inquest on 
the dead, took the lead in congratulating the Emperor, reminding 
him that fifteen years ago he, as Mayor of Dover, had welcomed | 
him to Dover. Punch should give us that coroner’s picture. 
Considering that the Emperor landed fifteen years ago as a great 
Monarch, under all the honours paid to Royalty, Mr. Payn must 
have a perfect genius for bad taste. The Dover mob hustled | 
the Emperor, of course, and the London mob crowds so upon 
him when he goes to mass that the Catholic priest at Chisel- 
burst has to impose a fee of half-a-crown. Considering that all | 
we now witness in France is the result of twenty years of | 
Napoleon’s rule, both the London and the Dover mobs might 
in mere decent respect for a fallen country display a little more 
self-restraint. 

There was an ‘“‘ugly rush” in the Commons on Wednesday. 
Mr. Carnegie had moved the second reading of a Bill abolishing 
the Scotch law of hypothec, the Lord Advocate was supporting it, 
and everything was going on comfortably when Mr. Young made 








ablander. He didn’t see why landlords should have exceptional 
privileges as to rent. Rent was a debt, like any other. Renta 
mere debt !—here was a Red upon the English Treasury Bench ! 
The House of landlords grew furious, men ‘‘acred up to their | 
chins” rushed in from everywhere,—poor Mr. Young, blue with | 
alarm, was compelled to explain ; but it was all of no use, and the | 
landlords voted by 184 to 105 that hypothec should stand. They 
did not care about hypothec, which is an additional privilege 
enjoyed by Scotch landlords; but they must put down such Jack 
Cadeish ideas, otherwise the Constitution might be subverted, and 
@ parish cease to be the ‘* natural division of the soil.” It was 
worse than the cattle-plague. 


We are all a little apt to grumble at the slow progress of our 
own opinions, but sometimes one is suddenly struck by the 
marvellous rapidity with which the best of them make their way. 
Yesterday week the House of Lords read a second time without a 
division, and almost without a remark, a new Prison Ministers’ 
Bill which is to supersede the ineffectual Permissive Bill now in 





foree. Lord Morley stated that the present Bill was ineffectual, 
that as regards the Catholic prisoners, though priests were allowed 
to visit them, they were seldom salaried, and seldomer allowed to 
perform a mass in the gaol, whereas by the present Bill the Home 
Secretary was to be authorized to enforce the appointment and 
payment of ministers of any religious persuasion in gaols in any 
gaol where there may be more than 10 prisoners of such persuasion, 


and the addition of more water is therefore only an alteration of 
the proportions of the ingredients, not of the constituents them- 


selves. On this principle, as Carbon, Sulphur, and Phosphorus are 


combined in a great many kinds of food, you would not adulterate 
any such food by loading it with any one of these substances of 
which a small portion was already present; an omelette, for 
instance, dosed with sulphur would not be adulterated, because 
egg contains sulphur. The question of words is not very important, 
but is not this a new and strange definition ? 


Mr. Lowe is great in snubbing, but as some people reckon with- 
out their hosts, so Mr. Lowe sometimes snubs without providing 
his victim. On Thursday night Sir James Lawrence asked him 
whether a particular order issued by the Board of Customs had 
been cancelled or altered, and Mr. Lowe replied that as he was 
informed that no such order had ever been issued, he “ inferred” 
that it had not been cancelled. Thereupon Sir J. Lawrence read 
the order from the book issued by order of the Board of Cus- 
toms in 1868. He had three times referred to the book to see 
that he was correct, and he had inquired of several authorities, 
who declared that it was *‘ a well-known order,” and he offered to 
send the book to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that.he might 
ascertain whether or not it had been cancelled or altered. There- 
upon Mr. Lowe tried to throw all the responsibility on the Board 
of Customs, begging the honourable member to communicate 
directly with them, and not through him, as he himself was merely 
a go-between, dependent on the Board of Customs for his informa- 
tion. Surely this is very bad Constitutional doctrine. ‘The Parlia- 
mentary Minister is bound to be responsible for his subordinates’ 
blunders, in order that it may be his interest to see that they don’t 
blunder. Moreover, it is obviously unwise to be so very sharp on 
hypothetical mistakes, when your hypothesis assumes the infalli- 
bility of a fallible department. 


Professor De Morgan,—the great mathematician and teacher 
whose books changed and raised the whole character of mathe- 
matical study in England, —died this day week, and was buried at 
Kensal Green on Thursday last. His health had been shaken not 
many years ago by the loss of a son, a very able and promising 
young man, who inherited, we believe, not a little of his father’s 
great mathematical capacity, but the proximate cause of his death 
was nervous prostration. His life had been one of extraordinary 
labour and great achievement. Ilis numerous mathematical, 
astronomical, literary, and biographical articles in the Penny 
Cyclopedia made up, we believe, nearly one-sixth of that enormous 
work (itself twenty-seven folio volumes). esides these, his two 
treatises (mathematical and popular) on Probabilities, his Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus, his Arithmetic, Algebra, Trigono- 
metry, and treatise on Double Algebra were more than sufficient 
achievements even for the lifetime of an industrious man of genius. 
And over and above all these undertakings, his miscellaneous essays 
contributed to various newspapers and reviews were enough to 
have occupied the leisure of an ordinary man. Yet he died in his 
sixty-fifth year, and after gaining as much of the hearty affection 
of his contemporaries as usually falls to the lot of far less busy 
and less preoccupied men. We have given an imperfect sketch of 


| his character in another column. 


A body of Delegates from the Radical Associations of London 
met on Wednesday at the Wellington Music Hall, Holborn, to 
commence an agitation for a Republic. It was resolved that a 
Republican Association be formed, and that an address to the 


and such ministers were to be placed on the same footing as the | country be prepared. We shall be curious to see that address. In 
Church-of-England chaplains. Lord Shaftesbury asked a question | a country like this the establishment of a Republic ought to be, at 
about the mass; the Duke of Richmond, as well as several other all events, among the possible political programmes, but we do not 
Peers, expressed warm approval, and the Bill, which is to overrule like the eternal references to the sixpences the Monarchy costs. 
the bigotry of the Middlesex magistrates, passed without the slightest |The only resolution passed at this mecting referred to the expense 
©pposition, There was a time when it would have been called a| of the Throne, which is very little indeed, and so does a handbill 
Bill for licensing idolatry and blasphemy,—as very likely it will just laid before us, and said to be circulating in thousands. The 
be called by Mr. .Whalley,—and fought through the House of | handbill tells fibs too. ‘The Parliamentary figures are correctly 
Lords with the utmost bitterness. But whether society moves | given, but Prince Albert left £200,000, not £2,000,000, and Mr. 
forward or not, it certainly slips along on easier wheels,—with | Neale’s legacy cannot have exceeded balf-a-million. 

less grinding and clashing of the different elements against each —_—_—_— 


other. Consols were on Friday 92} to 924. 
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|French military] life,%surrounded by the women { 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. | with beseeching them not to fire, and cowed by that hey live 





of revolution which floats in the air of Paris esas 

THE REVOLT IN PARIS. |up all discipline, fraternized with the Reds, and m4 ig 

HIS movement in Paris is a Revolt, and not a Revolution, gave vent to their malignity towards the officers, Gaiad 
and like most revolts, appears likely to produce almost Vinoy, fearing the contagion, drew his remaining troops out 


of Paris; the Ministers fled to Versailles; the o 

: pe ’ nl} 
among the Reds with a trace of political covnssinns = 
| workmen, seized the Government by occupying the Minis. 
‘tries and the Hotel de Ville, and government of a 


unmixed evil. Its history cannot be written yet, the corre- 
spondents, journalists, and speechmakers upon whose state- 
ments we must depend, being almost frenzied with a creditable 
indignation and a discreditable fear; but it is possible to) °* ‘ , ’ 
gather with pains and patience some idea of the motives at kind ceased in Paris. Assi, the agent of the Internationa} 
work in the insurrection. When the Germans quitted Paris, | Workmen s Association, and a man of great energy and some 
the city was left in the hands of a mass of armed men called | ability, was, with his friends of the Central Committee, pro- 
a National Guard, organized into 250 Battalions, but without | bably in earnest, really meant the Republic of 1793, and in 
any bond of cohesion éxcept a common uniform, a common | his utter ignorance imagined that France would either folloy 
sense of angry humiliation, and a common distrust or dislike | Paris or allow it to declare itself a free city like Hamburg 
of every authority in the city or in France. The Moderate | with a separate and sovereign municipality of its own. This 
Battalions—for we must use party designations—levied in the | !§ the latest idea revealed in all the proclamations of the 
richer quarters, were wild with the shame of their country’s | Committee, in its official utterances through the Journay 
defeat, with fear of the future, and with the feeling that they | Offictel, which it has seized, and in its demand for the indepen- 
had been wanting in the hour of trial; the Red Batta-|dent Commune. The Committee, composed mainly of hag. 
lions, workmen and roughs, were raging with suspicions of | gard-looking, half-fed workmen, denies perhaps truly, any wish 
treason among the Generals and the Ministers, with desire for | for blood ; but it had loosed the wild beast, and did not even 
a Social Republic, and with that bitter hatred of the rich| dare to scold it when it bit. A French crowd, particularly 
which Mr. Mallet so well described, and which never dies | When swollen by mutinous soldiers, who fight with their 
in France. Suspecting the Prussians, suspecting the Govern- necks in a rope, is always bloodthirsty. The first day 
ment, suspecting the Assembly, suspecting the troops, living Of insurrection was marked by two atrocious aets of 
in an atmosphere of suspicion, they resolved to retain their | assassination, the deliberate murders by musketry of 
arms, their cannon, and their pay, and remain in permanent | General Lecompte, who was trying to do his duty, and of 
watch over “the Republic.” They occupied Belleville, | General Clement Thomas, a consistent Republican ; the two 


Montmartre, the Cit’, and other points with their forces following days by murders of the police agents of the Empire ; 


in regular military order, and though inactive, probably | and Wednesday by a massacre of unarmed respectables, march- 
from an expectation that a Monarchy would be pro- | ing down the Rue de la Paix in peaceful demonstration that 
claimed and give them the signal for resistance, they were | Paris did not sanction the acts of the Committee. It is stated 
in more or less avowed insurrection. As it chanced, their ex-| that the massacre was preceded by a scuflle, but it is almost 
asperation was deepened, and the energy of the Moderate) beyond doubt that the Red Battalions drawn across the Place 
Battalions crippled, by a series of blunders committed by all Vendome gave way to the pressure of the crowd, and that the 
in power. The local government, then directed by M. Picard, | ™utinous soldiery in the second rank fearing ‘‘treachery,” that 
instead of disarming the Red Battalions and stopping their |} punishment from the law, fired, in order to commit the whole 
pay, which would have forced them to work or starve, kept | Party to resistance a outrance. The Commrittee feebly apolo- 
threatening to do both; their menaces just sufficing to keep gized for the murders, while disclaiming them ; the “ Generals” 
up irritation, especially among the wretches, neither workmen | who are taking the control of their body, with the Franco- 
nor politicians, who are always trying to lose themselves in the | American Cluseret, a man apparently hardly sane, but witd 
Red ranks, M. Thiers, the Head of the Executive, it may be | gleams of ability—vide his Lyons project for the reconstruction 
from preoccupation, it may be from distrust of the Assembly, it | of the Army—at their head, defend the slaughter as inevit- 
may be from the reluctance toshed blood which honourably dis- able, and Gambetta s most energetic soldier, General Cremer, tho 
tinguishes the Orleanists, temporized with the movement, while | “handsome boy’’ who won Nuits, has, we regret to see, accepted 
appointing to the command of the Guard an officer, General de | 4 command at the hands of the Committee and holds the 
Paladines, who was supposed in Paris to be always shooting his | Paris forts. The Moderate battalions, roused by the massa- 
men. And finally, the Assembly, instead of accepting frankly | CTes, have sprung to arms; but they have no leader, unless 
M. Thiers’ advice to establish a strong Republic and return to | Admiral Saisset, who is nominally their commander-in-chief, 
Paris, betrayed in every debate its hatred of the Reds, silenced | should succeed in introducing discipline ; the Red Battalions 
Garibaldi, hooted Victor Hugo, refused a hearing to Delescluze, | T° made energetic by their very crimes, and up to Friday 
and by advocating a removal to Fontainebleau betrayed at once night there was no sign of anything but increasing anarchy, 
its fear and its dislike of Paris. This filled the cup to over- the latest incident having been the surrender of Vincennes by 
flowing. Even the wounded vanity of Paris could not deepen | the demoralized soldiery. The aimless, purposeless, senseless 
the fanaticism of the workmen; but the “ Internationals ” | revolt is still triumphant. 
could and did appeal to the “insults offered to Paris, the| Meanwhile, what is the legitimate Government doing at 
elder sister of France,” to break the opposition the Respect-| Versailles? It is acting sensibly, but weakly. M. Thiers has 
ables might otherwise have commenced. Even the Respectables cut off the communication with the provinces, has encamped 
felt this appeal, and with more than Roman vanity declared | the troops who retreated from Paris round Versailles, and is 
they would as soon be governed by ouvriers as by paysans.| summoning troops from a distance, more especially Charette, 
Those Respectables, always cowardly in civil commotion till the Papal Zouave to whom Gambetta gave a general's com- 
roused beyond endurance, were too angry with the Assembly mission, and who is probably the bravest man in France, 
and its agents to care to defend either, and gradually resumed | with his Bretons, who do not speak French; and pro- 
their civilian life, leaving the Republic to take care of itself. | fesses full confidence in his own ability to restore order, 
At length the storm burst. M. Thiers issued on Friday,the a confidence just or silly, according to the degree in 
17th, a menacing proclamation, telling the Red Battalionsthat which he can reinspire the troops with a sense of 
they must surrender their cannon or he would take them, military honour. For the rest, he temporizes and waits, 
and ordered General Vinoy to attack. General Vinoy, loses his control over the Assembly, and asks that the Com- 
an old and good soldier, but with no hold over the munal Council be conceded to Paris,—a just concession, perhaps, 
people, had under his command some 40,000 men, half of when order has been restored, but madness now. He suffers M. 
them linesmen—who had been garrisoned in Paris before Jules Favre to read letters from Count Bismarck threatening 
Sedan, and had been penetrated by its magnetic charm—half | to destroy Paris unless order is restored, and to follow the read- 
of them a scratch lot, relics of Faidherbe’s and Chanzy’s| ing by a hint that such menaces are only intended to terrify; 
armies, with no officers whom they knew, and with memories and allows the Assembly to justify the worst fears of the Paris- 
of incessant defeat. ‘They obeyed orders, however, and withthe ians by omitting “ Vive la Republique” from its decreef. 
gendarmerie marched on the artillery parks, and according to He may be wise; but he is weak, and but for a piece of 
the best accounts occupied them, the Red Battalions retreating | undeserved fortune he might yet be compelled to the crown- 
or mixing with the Line. Then, however, their fidelity gave ing humiliation of calling in foreign aid to hold down the 
way. Tempted, as they had been all during the siege, by | capital of his country. If Lyons beats his agents, all is lost; 
the leaders of the workmen, burning with that hatred of their! but Lyons is held by one of Gambetta’s nominees, who, not 
officers which for years seems to have been the evil of all, being at heart a Monarchist and in seeming a Republican, 
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the courage of his opinions, and in a short stern order 
of the day offers to anarchists the alternatives of order or 

mmary execution. M. Valentin’s decision may, or may not, 
a France, but it is becoming only too clear that she needs 
88 man to make the Republic march, and that the man must 
on be an Orleanist civilian of seventy-four. If Gambetta were 
bat well and in Versailles ! 


has 





THE KAISER’S SPEECH. 


HE Emperor of Germany poses well. There is a certain 
andeur in the simplicity with which in his first speech 
to the United Parliament of Germany he announces to Europe 
that he is the head of the world, and promises to exert his 
guthority for the general benefit of mankind. With that 
faculty of insight which seems to be part of his almost 
unintelligible character—the insight which enables him, 
himself but a plain soldier, to select such counsellors and 
captains—the Emperor sees what it is the world dreads in 
the new power, what it faintly hopes from the new Kaiser, 
and sets himself directly to dispel that fear and deepen that 
hope. Seeing, nay almost saying, that the constitution of 
Europe and the independenee of all weak States lie at the 
mercy of Germany, he declares that the new Empire is peace, 
that its first diplomatic effort has been to prevent a war 
between England and Russia—for that is the only explana- 
tion of the sentence about the Conference—that Germany, by 
its culture, and its morality, and the constitution of its army, 
is incapable of abusing its power, but “ will willingly pay the 
respect it claims for its own independence to the independence 
of all other States and peoples, the weak as well as the 
powerful.” Germany, in fact, in the picture which her 
Emperor desires to outline, is to be an all-powerful, but just 
and even benign arbitress, possessed “ of a sufficient and satis- 
factory heritage,’ mediating everywhere, but in the interest 
of justice, and desirous of victory only in “the universal 
struggle for the products of peace.” 

There is a charm in that well-designed picture which will 
doubtless have its effect both in Germany and Europe. It 
comes from a man who may well be supposed to be 
almost satiated with glory and success, and who reveals 
by an incessant ascription of every success to the favour of 
Heaven an inner dread lest that favour should be withdrawn, 
lest his triumph should be so limitless as to anger the 
Superior Powers, whom he would therefore conciliate by still 
humbler reverences. It exactly agrees, moreover, with that 
ideal which Germany has always formed of herself as the 
“good” Power of the future, the power which should be a 
kind of earthly Providence for the redress of misery, the in- 
carnation of the spirit ascribed by legend and song to Frederic 
Barbarossa. So strangely is the human heart formed, that in 
the very hour of her highest triumph, when pressing down 
her yoke most fiercely upon France, and demanding ever-in- 
creasing guarantees for her own greatness, Germany still 
adhered to her ideal, and adhered with such sincerity as to 


be unable to understand why so much of the world was | 


hostile, or doubtful, or afraid. And lastly, there is no doubt 
that the words will meet with a certain acceptance in Europe. 
Europe wishes them to be true. There is this mighty power, 
past all attack, with Europe more or less in its grasp, to be 
dealt with in every capital and reckoned with in every com- 
bination, and if it should prove moderate and just, still more 
if it should prove benign, Europe would heave a gasp of re- 
lief, would in no long time pardon, as it has always done, the 


means employed to secure power for the sake of the uses to| 
| 


Which the power has been turned. There is no misapprehen- 





of the whole situation, they are still retaining and pleased to 
| retain a million-and-a-half of free persons in unwilling subju- 
gation for their own interest. They declare the possession of 
Metz, which is as French as Paris, and of Alsace, which has 
become French, essential to the permanent security of Germany. 
We say it renders Germany permanently insecure, because it 
compels France to hunt about for alliances against her; but let us 
admit the German case, and still it comes to this, that Germany 
will if need be, avowedly and openly postpone her own sense 
of right, her own lofty morality, to her own material interest. 
What guarantee is there or can there be for the world in a mo- 
rality tempered by such an explanation as that? The Emperor 
says the Empire will respect the independence even of small 
States, and that assurance, we doubt not, is perfectly sincere 
while the small States make themselves agreeable. Germany has 
none of that political pedantry which might induce France, for 
example, to swallow a dependent ally merely to make her own 
system a little more symmetrical; but independence includes 
the liberty of being disagreeable, and if little States are dis- 
agreeable to the great State, how will they stand then ? 
Why then the Chancellor of the Empire, with half Europe 
in his hands, will complain seriously that the Belgian Press is 
unfriendly, that there has been an anti-German explosion in 
Zurich, that Mr. Gladstone has written letters doubting the 
right of Germany to annex Alsace. The Correspondent is alb 
wrong about Mr. Gladstone and “ Scrutator’’ ; but suppose it 
were all right, what are Mr. Gladstone’s anonymous letters to 
anybody except the British Parliament? They are not 
threats to Germany, Heaven knows! The fear of Europe is 
not that Germany will attack the independence of States 
without a reason; but that she will insist on being sole judge 
of her own reasons, that in place of the old tribunal of Europe 
deciding by European law, we shall have a single judge, who 
may no doubt, and often will, decide justly, but who will be 
irresponsible, irresistible, irremovable, and the exponent of 
German law alone. If Germany heartily cares for the inde- 
pendence of States, instead of merely tolerating their 
independence, why suspend the independence of France in 
order to be a little more sure of obtaining the indemnity 
fixed by herself? It is not alleged that the money is any 
security to Germany. It is certain that occupation and 
independence are inconsistent. Then, if independence for all 
equally is the end sought, why not retire, taking the indemnity 
in bills as she would take an indemnity promised by an inde- 
pendent State, say for the purchase of Sound Dues, or anything 
else ? 

Again, Europe cannot, for another reason, receive the 
Imperial promise as a final guarantee that Astrea has at last 
returned to earth. Grant the literal and exact accuracy of 
every word of the Imperial speech, and it only amounts to 
this,—that the German people is too good to wage aggressive 
war. Very well; we also, knowing Germany, have a linger- 
ing confidence in the goodness, kindliness, and immobility 
of that huge German Demos, who we know has humour in 
| him as well as fierceness, and childlike good-nature as well as 
childlike impatience of any footstool in the way, but since 
when has Germany governed Germany? Is not the very or- 
ganization of which Germany is so proud, and which is no 
doubt the most perfect for its purpose that the world has ever 
seen, dependent for its very existence on the fact that Germany 
does not govern, and a military caste does? Could it exist if 
Germany were politically free, if her representatives, for 
example, had power to decree a diminution of the term of ser- 














| vice? Europe cannot answer the question, but the statesmen 


of Germany surely can, and their answer is in the negative, 
their fear, as expressed by every one of them from the 


sion of the German ideal, as her Emperor defines it, and out- | Emperor downwards, is lest the spread of liberalism, of Ger- 
side France no dislike of it, there is only a melancholy | manism, of the power of the people in fact, should weaken 


doubt whether it either can or will be realized. 
Empire, governed by a soldier, populated by soldiers, and ruled | 
by a caste whose pride it is to be the highest trained warriors | 
the world has ever seen, be an Empire of Peace? Why should 
itbe? Because Germans are cultivated? ‘True; but where 
is the proof that culture is a guarantee for moderation? No 
culture can surpass that of the German Professorate, which | 
throughout the last seven years has been more exacting in its | 
Tequirements, more hostile to other nations, more completely 





| 
Can a@ great | 


that wonderful stratocracy which has done so much, and to 
preserve itself must yet do so much more. It is the very 
merit of that organization, in their eyes, that it is not subject to 
the vacillations, and caprices, and intermittent feeblenesses 
inseparable from popular government, that it is indepen- 
dent and as it were self-acting. Grant that the new- 
born Giant is the cheeriest of Giants, but still, if he 
must take orders from a wise, laborious Troll, who is any- 
thing but cheery, who passes life under the mountain welding 

















penetrated with the spirit of dominance than either the people | a blade of wondrous temper, of what security is his cheeriness 
or the soldiery of Germany. Is the guarantee the morality of | to mankind? Is it not rather certain that the Troll will keep 
Germany? That has not prevented Germany from annexing | the giant at work, lest some fine morning the Giant should 
States which heartily desired not to be annexed. In inter-| feel that he had attained his majority and would like to govern 
national affairs, as in private affairs, the keynote of morality himself? That the Germans will strive for liberty we do not 
18 unselfishness, and accepting for the nonce the German view | doubt, the elections showing that they have not forgotten it, 
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even while still under the glamour of their unequalled suc- ' And so, we fear, it is likely to be on not a few questions 
cesses, but the misfortune of Europe is this, that in that trial the future. Member after member will rise and ex oe 
is her danger, that now, as ever, the rulers of a military State pretty freely his personal dislike to what is about to be og 
may see in war, or the fear of war the easiest preventive of a and then add, either by word or deed, that as it is impostibi, 
spirit they view at once with detestation and with fear. It to resist the irresistible, he shall not vote against the proposal, 
may not beso. There may yet exist in the world an Empire; Now, what is the mischief of this state of things ? Some 
armed to the teeth, yet disinclined to war, all-powerful, yet al- | one might, perhaps, contend that so long as declared popelar 
ways moderate, full of ambitious life, yet self-denying, believ- | opinion triumphs, it does not much matter whether it 
ing profoundly in its own goodness, yet capable of respecting | triumphs by the apathy of reluctant opponents who will not 
goodness utterly unlike its own; but then that Empire, as we oppose, or by the advocacy of eager friends. - But to our 
conceive, will not exact tribute from the defeated, or subju- | minds this does matter a very great deal, and for the followin 
gate unwilling populations, in order that its own people may | reasons. Firstly, we get no clear gauge in this way of a 
lead easier lives. | popular opinion ts. Honourable members form to them. 
— out of their inner consciousness a pretty good guess 
_ | perhaps of the cry that will be popular at the husti 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE PEOPLE. | and hes refuse to tempt their fate - su Ais this male 
rr end of the Army Parchase debate was very remark- | hustings; but then this is a process extremely liable to error 
able ; almost all the speaking had been one way, but all | and which plainly cannot give us any idea at all of the rela, 
the voting was the other. A division was not challenged. The | tive strength of different sections of popular opinion on any 
abolition of purchase was carried without a division. Of the | subject under discussion. If judgment goes by default 
many members who had predicted that the new plan would |as it were, of the defendant in favour of the plaintif 
break up the regimental system, destroy esprit de corps, ruin|(the people), even though it be quite true that the 
the Army, and entail a most wasteful and wanton expenditure | people is the plaintiff, we get no measure at all of the 
on the country, not one had the courage of his convictions. | strength of the party of the defendant. For those who 
These friends of the existing system spoke, but acted not. They | really dislike any policy and speak against it are retained for 
reversed their rifles in face of the foe. After charging the | the plaintiff, and for that very reason on/y speak and do not 
Government at the double, they suddenly stopped, flung | act against it. It is obvious that in this fashion, by the help 
their arms round their official brothers, and fraternized | of representatives who do not represent, but only defer to the 
in effect even with Mr. Trevelyan. No doubt it will) popular party, you will get no gauge of the strength either of 
be said that the reason lay in the support Mr. Disraeli gave that party or its opponents. Its real strength may be very 
to the Government. Instead of treading in the steps of much over-rated as well as under-rated; and, indeed, the 
Sir John Pakington, Mr. Disraeli took once more to his func- | general effect of ‘discounting’ the popular majority will be 
tion as an educator of his party and threw over the country | to tend towards over-rating. At all events, anything like 
gentlemen. He tells Lancashire that the situation is not | measurement of the amount of real popular support can never 
yet ripe for demonstration, and for a very good reason, that | be obtained through representatives who do not agree with 
there could not be a worse moment fora rally of the party | their constituents, but do not dare to disagree with them 
than the moment when their leader has just been demolishing | enough to act in opposition to their assumed wishes. 
one more of those Conservative bulwarks which prevent the | Next, this system can never give us a real or searching 
Tory party from becoming the popular party of the day. A | discussion of any Bill which our reluctant representatives 
schoolmaster who has just been snubbing his class can | assume to be in accordance with the popular will, but know 
scarcely afford to seize on that precise moment for testing the | to be in opposition to their own will. The feeling of uncer- 
loyalty of their hearts by their cheers. | tainty and discomfort which induces Members of Parliament 
But does Mr. Disraeli’s refusal to lead his party on| to speak, without voting, against a measure, will make them 
the subject of Army Purchase really explain the won- very far from weighty critics of its details, for no one will 
derful pliancy of the friends of the system,—who were | know, not even these members themselves, how far they are 
numerous enough on both sides,—in the House of Commons? influenced by general disgust for the Bill and secret pleasure 
We must remember that it was not only the Conservative | in seeing its principle crippled, as it cannot be defeated, and 
Colonels and country gentlemen,—but the Liberals, many of | how far by the mere honest wish to diminish the incidental 
them independent, who expressed the strongest objection to | mischiefs connected with a change, while leaving the new 
the abolition,—such men as Mr. Charles Buxton, who is both | principle full swing. We get good discussions out of men 
liberal and independent if ever man was; such men as Mr. | who know that they have popular support behind them for 
Bernal Osborne, who is as liberal and independent as an | all they say, but never out of men who feel that their con- 
angry and disappointed radical can be. Besides, how/| stituents wish one thing and they themselves another, and 
is it Mr. Disraeli had such power to prevent the revolt | do not feel clear what amount of deference they ought to pay 
of his party on a matter very near their hearts? How) to their constituents. The division of mind cripples all 
was it that the smouldering disaffection did not break out | debate, and gives it that air of lethargic sensitiveness and 
upon this matter into open rebellion? After so many hour- | irritable lassitude which marked the recent debate on the 
long speeches of solemn warning addressed to the House by | Army Regulation Bill. In such debates every one knows that 
Colonels, and ex-Colonels, and Majors, and young Lords, and | there is no use in arguing, since the argument has had it all 
Militia officers, and old country gentlemen as_ well, | its own way already, and has carried conviction,—but nots 
after Sir John Pakington had actually lamented that | conviction which is to be followed by action ; what, then, can 
the Navy had not got purchase, there was a cynicism| be the use of further argument? And so it happens that 
in the way in which Mr. Disraeli threw his people | the debater is utterly paralyzed at the very outset, and feels 
over, which would have amply justified a revolt, if his | that he is speaking not to produce an effect either on the 
people had had the heart for revolt. But they hadn’t. | House or the country, but only to relieve his own feelings, 
Neither had the Liberals who opposed the abolition of and soothe his own conscience by a sort of general con 
purchase, on grounds of principle and economy, the least heart | fession of the divergency between his mind and his vote. 
for following up their strong words by strong deeds. And | Debates on foregone conclusions must always be utterly 
why? Just because both Conservatives and Liberals knew, | unreal. And nothing is more injurious to the tone of the 
or believed they knew, that if once made a hustings’ question, | House of Commons than these utterly unreal debates. F 
purchase was doomed, and was doomed without any of those} We have always held, and often pointed out, that this 
sweet alleviations which the recovery of extra-regulation prices | danger was more or less certain to attend the universal selec- 
will undoubtedly carry to the hearts of military men. But! tion of members from amongst a class whose ways of thought 
that is just the point which seems to us somewhat formidable | and feeling are so greatly divided from the ways of thought and 
in the relation of the House of Commons to the people, that | feeling of the great majority of the greater constituencies. 
there seems to be a dangerous tendency to get Houses which | Whenever this happens, you cannot help having members 
do not really agree with the constituencies, and which yet will! who, however willing they may be to take instructions from 
so far take their orders from the constituencies that, though they | their constituencies at their first election, are quite sure to 
argue, they will not vote against their constituents’ wishes. We | find themselves less and less in unison with their constituents 
had practically just such a House of Commons in 1867, and it | as new questions arise on which they are not pledged. What- 
passed a Reform Bill much as this Army Regulation Bill seems | ever objections might be raised on other grounds to working- 
likely to be passed, against the judgment of the majority of men candidates for the greater constituencies, it is quite 
the House, though, of course, not against, but with its vote. | certain that there would be far less danger of divergence of 
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wing up between them and their electors than there | 1870, before there had been any prospect of war. But as 
‘. now, When the political approximation at the election is Mr. Gladstone very justly said, it needs no disposition to panic, 
o - of real sympathy, but too often of inevitable sub- | —we ourselves should say it needs a wonderful amount of 
vieion by the candidate to the popular pledges demanded. | inaccessibility to reasonable fear,—to see that the practical 
What we want is an Assembly which, while sharing with the | demand for aid under the foreign guarantees given by England 
nation its deepest feelings and convictions, is so far indepen- | is far less unlikely to be made under the circumstances of 
dent, that it can trust itself not to be greatly moved by any | Europe in 1871 than it was under the circumstances of Europe 
a] or argument which would not also move the mind of in 1870. In the first place, we have one such obligation more 
and can also rely on itself that anything which | than we had then. But besides that,—which may be said to be 
y impress the people would be sure also to impress | rather a re-aflirmation and definition of a former obligation 
the representative assembly. Instead of that, we seem in/ than a really new one,—Europe is now in the excitable con- 
danger of getting an assembly consciously so liltle in harmony | dition caused by a complete revolution in the relative strength 
with the people, that it has to make up for the very different /of its former constituent elements. On all sides there 
tendency of its own wishes by ostentatiously abdicating those | are new fears, new hopes, new dangers, new calculations. 
wishes on the mere surmise of the existence of a popular/To every reasonable mind it will seem in the highest 
current running in an opposite direction. degree unlikely that many years can elapse without some new 
disturbance ; and Mr. Cardwell’s plan of Army reform requires 

MR. MUNDELLA’S MOTION. not a few years, but many, to effect any substantial increase 
'of the strength of what we all care about most, our Army 

rf general effect produced upon us by the debate on Mr. Reserves, At present he is adding to these reserves not at 
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Mundella’s motion is that the Government is, perhaps, | most more than at the rate of 9,000 well-drilled men in the 
doing arte — ots ea a a any — year, and though the ratio will, of course, be an increasing 
es aA - st i. r eo Ne ia b esa . “a » | one on the short-service system, Mr. Cardwell does not himself 
and the Constitution of the Army, could be expected to CO anticipate that we shall have in seven years’ time above 
in a House of Commons so little able to understand its own | 81,000 men in our reserves,—a very smail reserve compared 
mind on these subjects. If it be the most we can expect | with the military reserves of the Continental powers, and a very 
from a Government to strike an average between the various Jong time to wait for it. New troubles are nearly sure to occur 
opinions entertained in the House, and accept that average as | Jong before seven years are out, and though, of course, we may 
the sort of opinion it is most politic for the Cabinet to adopt ‘not be involved in them, we also may ; and if we are, the pro- 
as its own, ee a mA that Poe ce ox opr S| gress towards creating an adequate reserve will by that time 
Re Aree cen a saea a | an ncaa, Menta mam Se nee 

d. ’ truct,/ aware that though it is quite possible under a wastefu 
_— = sa 9p" sagen Shah ingens Ree teen. system to retrench without any loss, or even with some slight 
ut they - e a a Y 4 P “7 i gain to efficiency, it is never really possible to make a great 
Cepeeen Che CPPORNe SRIUENES, BES SD ASvEENS he SppEe- | stride in advance without an immediate increase of expendi- 
tion A hh ene ag ability to Pg meme ge Me baw | ture. What the country needs, in the present disturbed state 
country = ergo age aP 3 th aiff f vi P he of Europe, is a great stride in advance, and what the Govern- 
: aa “* . Bri A aoe : A 2 El i. a view f ©- | ment propose is a very inconsiderable step in advance ; though 
ween Mr. Jacob bright an r cho with very 14Ir| one opening the way, as we admit, to very radical improve- 
arithmetical accuracy, and gave quite as good reasons for nace jar Me tt future. At all events, it is perfectly 
adopting that position, as ethical philosophy generally | certain that to refuse all increase of the Estimates, to refuse 
ng Stee — the i ae virtue a the | all expenditure except for the abolition of purchase, is equi- 
oy = ae wo oe ake ey bo P re we ge ae | valent to postponing all substantial increase of the military 
a @ Government seems entitied to much credit. | strength of England to a doubtful future, and this is what Mr. 
prod for * ger age age me gpd wre ape 1n | Mundella, as a practical man, well knows that his proposition 
oreign allairs and in the strength of the country in relation | really meant. We hold, therefore, that he was a dangerous coun- 
to foreign affairs, we think it may claim credit for as much | sellor, the rather that he counselled the Government in the direc- 
prudence in resisting the dangerous counsels of influential | tion of their own predilections ; and we think that the Govern- 
oo goer rnd se i i ‘ment acted with meritorious self-command in rejecting the 
T “ir, Mundella undoubtedly was a dangerous counsellor | counsel. Mr. Gladstone showed by his speech that he is quite 
his a 6 alli thc po her pices ap 2e gcd "anxious enough to construe our European pledges in a sense 
po Arpt Pp ash teceaiiindie dh ‘ . a h r very liberal to ourselves, and not very liberal to those to whom 
“a ook — army a a “ e - wd . x ts . an oo ave | these pledges have been given, without the additional incentive 
, ab an annual cost certainly not greater, and per-/ that we could not help them if we would. But it was this 
cache ange d less than = a ener "oe additional incentive which Mr. Mundella’s speech tended,— 
year. at, however, 18 not the real point. at 18 | for the next few years, at least,—to supply. 
really wanted is, no doubt, a gradual reorganization of the Army ” , ey 
on sound economic principles, but also an immediate acces- | . a 
sion of strength which will enable us to fulfil the guarantees | THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON DISTRAINT. 
which we never cease giving, if we should be called upon so to | i- mutiny in the Commons on Wednesday was wonder- 
do. And that this last object cannot be effected without an | fully characteristic both of the House and of the 
immediate increase of expenditure everybody must admit ; | English people. The Bill before the House was one for the 
indeed it can hardly be effected in any but a very micros- | abolition of the law of Hypothec, that is, of the privilege 
copie degree by that increase of expenditure which Mr. | hitherto possessed by Scotch landlords of claiming their rent 
Gladstone's Government so very reluctantly proposes. Nothing | before the crop is cut. The crop is, by the existing law, 
could be more complete than Mr. Gladstone’s answer to Mr. | hypothecated to them for the rent. Scotch tenants dislike 
anne a this point. Mr. Mundella deprecated, be said, | this privilege, first, as an inconvenient restriction on their agri- 
any real reduction of the strength of the Army, while he also | culture; secondly, as an impediment to borrowing, their 
deprecated the addition to acadmaen for its cost, and pro- | best security we all already tr wosce and thirdly, as a 
posed to increase its strength and efficiency without asking for | bonus on the competition of insolvent farmers, who offer rents 
4 penny more than in the first months of 1870. Well, but | they cannot earn, and are accepted by landlords who trust to 
ae sources of economy did he suggest ? None except the the security of the hypothec. Landlords, of course, like 
abolition of the honorary Colonelcies, which could only be | this competition, because it raises rents ; but as the tenantry 
done gradually by not filling up the vacancies, the economy are unanimous and return the Members, the Bill would pro- 
Bay cost of Army agencies, various economies in military bably have been passed but for an indiscretion of Mr. Young, 
Tes such as might from time to time seem feasible, and the | the Advocate-General, or Minister for Scotch Affairs. It had 
weeding of the Army of the needless expense as well as the been said that the Scotch law of hypothee was no worse than 
moral contamination of bad characters. Well, all these | the English law of distraint, which gives the first claim to 
sources of economy put together would not come xear the the landlord, who is paid in full when other men get 
3 reduction of the vote during the first year; and | only a per-centage, and Mr. Young in his reply just 
- e vote were to be so reduced, it could only be | ventured to hint that the English law was bad too, and 
elected by reducing the military strength of the country | might also be modified in the interest of the tenant. Rent 
to what it was, or very near to what it was in March, | was only a debt, and there was no reason why the landlord 
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should have preference over any other creditor. This opinion 
was taken at once to be official,—though, as Mr. Young subse- 
quently explained, it was entirely unauthorized by the Cabinet 
—the landlords in the House trembled for their rents, there 
was a perfect rush to vote down a man capable of so revolu- 
tionary a sentiment, the speeches became threats rather than 
arguments, and the Bill, which was in reality, though not in 
form, aGovernment measure, was thrown out by a majority of 
184 to 105. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Young made a great though 
excusable mistake in introducing a menace to the law of 
distress as a mere argument in a debate, for that law can only 
be abolished after thorough and serious discussion, perhaps 
only after considerable agitation. It is the very basis of our 
existing land tenure, of all lettings, of all mortgages, and of a 
very great deal of our national social system, which is founded on 
the notion that property in land is exceptionally and perfectly 
secure. If the landlord is to lose his privilege of being paid 
first, to the injury of other creditors, he must ask more to 
cover his new risk, the value of land must slightly decrease, 
and the power of the landlord over the tenant will be very 
gravely diminished. All those results may be good—one of 
them certainly is—but they are all serious, and must all be 
considered when we are eonsidering the advantages and dis- 
advantages of our entire body of laws as affecting real pro- 
perty. Those laws are all based on the same notion that it is 
for the general good of the people that some one form of 
property should be absolutely secure, should be beyond the reach 
of roguery ; and that it is for the special good of agriculture that 
this property should be land. Land, it is said, pays so badly 
that but for the artificial advantages secured to it by law, 
capital would no longer be invested in its purchase. But 
nevertheless, admitting all that to the full, we cannot agree 
that the stampede of the House of Commons was in any way 


wise. The majority was at least as rash as it considered | 


Mr. Young to have been. There can be no doubt 
of the social and political disadvantages of distraint, and there 
is much doubt of the compensating economical advantages. 
The law of distraint is a great encouragement to rack-renting. 
it tempts every landlord in the country to prefer a pauperized 
tenantry, who will pay anything for liberty to live, to decent 
capitalists, who will only pay what will leave them a fair 
return upon their money. It increases the dependence of the 
farmer upon the landlord, already too great, and it redoubles 
the temptation to accumulate land, not for the return it yields, | 
but for the political power it may be made to confer. No| 
class can be more useless or mischievous than the class of | 


‘rogue farmers,” the men whose one idea is to work the land | 
anyhow, whether they exhaust it or not ; who never make im- | 
provements, and have not the money to secure decent tillage ; | 
and it is in their favour that the law of distraint works. 
Without it the landlord must select his tenants, and abate 
sixpence an acre for solvency and a shilling an acre 
for good character, to the immense improvement of 
husbandry. Mr. Leeman argued that without the law 
the landlord would insist upon his rent in advance, 
that he would sell the year’s usufruct of his land for 
money down, instead of giving credit, but this precaution 
would be a difficult one to take. Ready-money purchasers | 
dictate their own terms to the dealers, whether they are 
buying leases or sugars, and the restriction of competi- | 
tion to men with a whole year’s rent to spare would tend | 








Pte 

Again, as we have said, it is very doubtful whether the 
economical advantages of distraint are quite so great as man 
people suppose. That some form of property should be gee 7 
may be a good, while there are children and women ip . 
world; but there is no reason whatever in the nature f 
things that it should be land. Money in the hands of a Stay 
Trustee would be just as safe. That the privileges of the lang 
lords attract money to land is true, but is not that economi. 
cally an evil? All money invested to yield a low profit when 
it might have yielded a high one is money directed to the 
wrong object, and pro tanto wasted. If it pays better to 
build ships than to grow corn, the ships must be more needed 
than the corn. The Conservatives argue that the security of 
land attracts capital to agriculture, but the truth is it drives it 
away, first, by encouraging pauper tenants; and secondly, 
by deterring capitalists from lending money to tenant farmers, 
If the farmer fails, the local banker knows that he will not 
have his fair per-centage from the assets, but will only come 
in after the landlord has been fully satisfied. The landlord 
does not lend, and the banker cannot, so that the total effect 
of the law of distraint, so far as it works at all, is to drive 
capital away from agriculture, to postpone the solvent to the 
pauper tenant, and to diminish the securities the farmer has 
to offer for the temporary use of money. The argument in itg 
favour is nothing but the old Protectionist argument that 
corn-growing must be promoted by bounties, an argument 
which is, at all events politically, dead. 








THE LATE PROFESSOR DE MORGAN. 
O* Thursday Jast, at Kensal Green, was buried a man of 
very rare intellectual power and force of character,— 





one of those who mould the mind and more or less profoundly 
strike the imagination of almost all submitted to their influence, 
The late Professor De Morgan was an original and very learned 
mathematician, but merely as a mathematician he may have had 
equals, and for anything the present writer kuows to the contrary, 
even superiors, among the English mathematicians of his day. 
He was not the Senior Wrangler of his year, not we believe, higher 
than fourth wrangler; but that speaks little as to his real rank ag 
mathematician, for it is usually the neatest and swiftest, not the 
most powerful minds which carry off the highest honours in com- 
petitive examinations. And Professor De Morgan’s mind was hardly 
either neat or swift. The grasp and clearness and force of his intellect 
were far more remarkable than either its dexterity or rapidity. The 
late Sir William Hamilton of Edinburgh, who had a sharp con- 
troversy with him on logical matters and hardly understood his 
opponent, once described him as ‘ profound in mathematics, 
curious in logic, and wholly deficient in architectonic power,”—a 
description in which the only element of real truth was aimed at 
that somewhat awkward arrangement of his materials by which 
Professor De Morgan not unfrequently disguised from the world 
the massiveness, the precision, and the depth of his own 
powers, Great architectonic power he unquestionably had, 
though not artistic power as a mathematical architect,—for the 
truth is, that he buttressed the structures of his mathemati- 
cal arches so strongly that the effect was sometimes clumsy, 
though the bridge once raised was never shaken in the 
mind of his pupils. There was a touch of unwieldiness about 
his presentation of intellectual problems, especially in his books, 
and this unwieldiness of manner rendered thei less popular than 





only to reduce land-letting to a commercial contract be- | Works containing less than half their learning and much less than 
tween equals. Indeed, the best argument for distraint is, | half their thinking power. ‘The publication of his “ Arithmetic,” 
that it increases the poor man’s chance of getting a bit of @ book which has not unnaturally been much more useful to 
land. About houses there would be little difficulty in the | masters than to scholars, began a new era in the history 
landlord’s way, as houses can be let for short periods ; but as|of elementary arithmetical teaching in England,—devoting, 
Providence has in this country given us only one crop a year, | as all his books did, far more space and labour to the logi- 
every form of tenancy for cultivation must last for one year | cal processes by which the various rules are demonstrated 
- ge The meg neta mag wel. gg in advance, | than to the more technical parts of the _—_ though 
if it were ever made, would be, therefore, to secure a more | of these too in their proper place Professor De Morgan was never 
instead of a less independent class of farmer—the very first ob- | unmindful, spending the greatest care on teaching the art of rapid 
ject of all the politicians who advocate tenure reform. Then ‘and accurate computation, no less than on the true science of 
it is said the landlord would be driven to keep his land in| yumber. His exposition of the theory of limits from the very 
his own hands, and work it through bailiffs, and no doubt | earliest stage in which it entered into algebraical conceptions was 
that would be a very serious evil. No system of agriculture | .5 masterly and exhaustive, that it haunted his pupils in the 
is so bad as that which leaves on the land nobody but the | logical tangle of their later lives, and helped many a man 
owner and his hinds, that reduces country society to | through the puzzle of Dr. Mansel’s conundrum-making as 
the grandee who owns all, and the labourer with no rights/4, «the Infinite” in his ‘‘ Limits of Religious Thought.” 
except to his daily wage. But in this country, at all | Indeed, Professor De Morgan really managed to make his pupils 
cease nae ea ——- does ie pay, and the trouble | realize that they knew nothing at all about either zero or infinity, 
in iciehees doniaaie dak es _ ten ah ——— sat4 “ | except as short phrases for what is respectively smaller or larger 

i g , c -Gefence would be | ; ity. h a 1 + ani that to 
driven to the more beneficial scheme. ee ee eer ae 
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seat either zero or infinity as magnitudes, even to the extent of 
ing that all zeros are equal, and all infinities equal, is a 
delusion utterly fatal to the science of mathematical inferences. 
No pupil of Professor De Morgan’s who ever fairly grasped 
the logical processes of his Double Algebra or Differential and 
Integral Calculus, and still less, perhaps, who had followed him 
through his searching and often humorous analysis of the meta- 
ysical basis of the ‘‘ Theory of Probabilities,” ever yet failed to 
find the substance of his lectures recurring constantly and most 
wefully to mind in the course of tho intellectual controversies 
of later years. Mr. De Morgan was no mere teacher of mathe- 
matics. His classes were training-schools in intellectual self- 
knowledge, logical discipline, and the theory of evidence, such as 
mathematical classes very rarely were before ; indeed compara- 
tively few even of those who have had the advantage of his books 
andhis training have succeeded in reaching anything like the same 
standard of robust logical efficiency since. For giving clearness, 
mbtlety, and strength to the reasoning faculties, no discipline like 
that of Professor De Morgan’s classes has ever been surpassed 
in any University. Of Mr. De Morgan’s absolute eminence as a 
mathematician,—of the additions he has made to mathematical 
knowledge,—the present writer is not competent to speak. Of 
course, he stood very high. We suspect, however, that his 
greatness would be estimated by the highest English mathe- 
maticians to consist more in his contributions to the philosophy 
of mathematics, than in the successful manipulation of its 
instruments of calculation. In other words, we suspect that he 
would be adjudged to have done more in clearing up and testing 
the logical methods of mathematical reasoning, than in applying 
its machinery to new departments of research. 

But great as Professor De Morgan was as a mathematician and 
alogician,—his ‘ Formal Logic,’ in spite of Sir William Hamilton’s 
attack, holds its ground as a great addition to logical science,— 
the originality of his character was at least as remarkable as the 
originality of his intellect. He was a man almost quaintly at- 
tached to all his professional habits, so punctual and so 
wiform in his doings that his return from his college 
classes served as the best of time-pieces to observant stu- 
dents. Often, like Dr. Johnson, he might be seen in a brown 
study ticking off every five or six railings with conscientious 
punctuality, never missing the right multiple, as he passed along 
the railed enclosure of University College. He was so early at his 
work of correcting the students’ exercises before his nine o’clock 
class that, according to popular rumour, no man had ever yet 
succeeded in reaching the College at an hour when the Professor's 
chair was empty, and it was sometimes wildly asserted that he came 
overnight. ‘The tradition, how far true we do not know, was that he 
disliked the vacation, and felt lost without his usual duties. Cer- 
tainly he never willingly gave a holiday, and we cannot remember 
that for many years together his health ever compelled him to give 
one. 

Yet in spite of this deep instinct of habit, in Professor De 
Morgan, as in Dr. Johnson, originality of character was as notable 
48 his attachment to definite grooves of action. He was.incapable 
of being anything but himself, and he had not a self which society 
could modify. His intellectual life was lonely, though his affec- 
tions were deep and his regard for old friends extremely 
tenacious. To those who were not of his own standing in 
life, to his pupils, he was always benignant, but on extra- 
mathematical subjects a little constrained. ‘There was something 
sudden about his humour, which,—like everything about him, 
his learning, his sagacity, his common-sense, — was huge, but 
Sometimes puzzling to those who did not know his ways. His 
“Budget of Paradoxes,” published in 1863-5, and again in 1866 
in the Atheneum, was curiously characteristic of his wonderful 
antiquarian learning, his great sagacity, his shrewdness of reflec- 
tion on human ways, and that turn for the broadly ludicrous which 
gave him so strong an appreciation of the humour of Dickens. The 
humorous turns of his thought,—the great gambols of his massive 


mind,—were often so abrupt as to betray that Mr. De Morgan's | 
humour was the product of lonely mental operations, for it had | 





wound clean and cool, and to take care of diet, rubbing the salve 
on the knife or sword. If we remember the dreadful notions upon 
drugs which prevailed, both as to quantity and quality, we shall 
readily see that any way of not dressing the wound would have 
been useful. If the physicians had taken the hint, had been care- 
ful of diet, &c., and had poured the little barrels of medicine down 
the throat of a practicable doll, they would have had their magical 
cures as well as the surgeons. Matters are much improved now ; 
the quantity of medicine given, even by orthodox physicians, 
would have been called infinitesimal by their professional ances- 
tors. Accordingly, the College of Physicians has a right to 
abandon its motto, which is ‘Ars longa, vita brevis,’ mean- 
ing ‘ Practice is long, so life is short.” Or take this, as 
indicating the kind of sagacity for which his life-long 
study of mathematical measure had made Mr. De Morgan remark- 
able,—the reconstruction of common maxims so as to come much 
nearer to the true drift at which their popular form only vaguely 
pointed. He was commenting on the common assertion that ‘‘a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” which he denied, but 
substituted for it, ‘* A person with small knowledge is in danger of 
trying to make his little do the work of more ; buta person without 
any is in danger of making his nv knowledge do the work of some,” 
of which he produced many most amusing instances from his 
personal knowledge of paradoxmongers. Yet even to these 
quacks,—for quacks many, perhaps most, of them were,—Mr. De 
Morgan was scrupulously fair. His moral weights and measures 
were as accurate as his intellectual. He bore witness, evi- 
dently with pleasure, in describing the intellectual crazes with. 
which men were afflicted who had no knowledge or little know- 
ledge on the subjects on which they professed to be discoverers, 
that they were not mercenary; ‘‘ they are very earnest people, 
and their purpose is bond fide in the dissemination of their 
paradoxes. A great many, the mass, indeed, are illiterate, 
and a great many waste their means and are in, or approaching, 
penury. But [ must say that never in any one instance has the 
quadrature of the circle, or the like, been made a pretext for 
begging,—even to be asked to purchase a book is of rare occur- 
rence.” Few who knew Professor De Morgan would have called 
him exactly an imaginative man; and perhaps his imaginative 
gifts were principally of that kind which are useful to realize 
vigorously—to score deep on the mind—the precise intellectual 
conditions of any case under consideration ; but this sort of ima- 
gination he had in a high degree, and that, too, not unfrequently 
in matters half intellectual, half moral. In his note on that 
grim religious paradox of Pascal's, addressed to sceptics, as to 
the wisdom of being a believer lest, if God exist, you should be 
punished for not believing, while if the sceptics are right and 
Christians wrong, there will be no punishment for having believed 
falsely,—or as Pascal expressed it, ‘* not to wager that God exists, 
is in fact to wager that he does not exist,”"—-Mr. De Morgan 
translated the notion at the bottom of this argument that you are 
bound to hedge carefully as to your spiritual prospects, into language 
of quite Dantesque force of imagination as well as mathematical 
precision :—‘* Leaving Pascal’s argument,” he says, “ to make 
its way with a person who, being a sceptic, is yet positive that the 
issue is salvation or perdition, if a God there be,—for the case as 
put by Pascal requires this,—I shall merely observe that a person 
who elects to believe in God, as the best chance of gain, is not one 
who, according to Pascal's creed, or any other worth naming, will 
really secure that gain. I wonder whether Pascal's curious ima- 
gination ever presented to him in sleep his convert, in the future 
state, shaken out of a red-hot dice-box upon a red-hot hazard- 
table, as perhaps he might have been, if Dante had been the 
later of the two.” A judicious selection from Professor De 
Morgan’s “ Budget of Paradoxes” would be a very characteristic 
memorial of him, as well as a book full of curious learning, of 
quaint sagacity, and of a grotesque humour. 

Perhaps even in consequence of his powerful grasp of the pria- 
ciples of exact measure and of the difficulties in applying those 
principles, Mr. De Morgan was never one of those in- 
credulous mathematicians who depreciate the force of evi- 


hone of that easy, gradual shading off into common conversation | dence which they cannot accurately weigh. He was fond 


Which marks the humour of social life. The following, which 
curs in one of his notes on the paradox of the celebrated 


“sympathetic” powder, falsely, he thinks, attributed to Sir | 


Kenelm Digby,—the powder supposed to cure by being put on 


of asking how any one who really believes that every little 
particle in the earth is tugging away at every little particle 
in fixed stars so distant from the earth that their light takes 
thousands of years to travel here, and vice versd, can suppose 


the sword which inflicted the wound, instead of on the wound,— | anything whatever not in contradiction with the world’s best-sifted 
8a fair specimen of the humour of this “ Budget” :—‘ The knowledge to be really incredible. And he was sometimes charged, not 
fympathetic powder was that which cured by anointing the | very justly we believe, with being even credulous, because he gave 


Weapon With its salve instead of the wound. I have long been | 
Convinced that it was efficacious. The directions were to keep the | 


a certain amount of extremely reserved and very carefully limited 
credence to certain abnormal phenomena, which, whether true or 
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false, he believed he had tested carefully and with the professional | want to see him, they are heartily glad he did not come but sti 
acuteness of a mind always on the alert against both fraud and | they are entitled to be affronted, and they use their privilege “4 
illusion. He may, no doubt, have missed some necessary intellec- | suppose the etiquette binds us as much as our confréres of the 
tual safeguard in testing these phenomena, and have given the | daily Press, and we declare we are nearly as much embarrassed : 
cautiously limited credence he did give, erroneously. But no one fulfil it as they are,—a very strong simile, for most of them a “a 

can read his own account of the guarantees against deception _ to have been nearly crazed with the effort to rise to the level of th, 
which he either really took or fully believed that he had taken, | occasion, and to say something that should be polite, and prett @ 
without being struck by the curious subtlety and sagacity with and ceremonious, and even a little brilliant, and say it throu = 
which he had endeavoured to provide against deception. | column, while conscious that a line would contain all the ean 

Onall matters of faith, Professor De Morgan was quaintly reti- they had upon the matter. We are quite certain it would ~ 
cent, acting on what seems to us the rather too elaborate and | tain all ours, the line being, ‘*This wedding terminates the 
somewhat old-world conception that as professions of faith con- | separateness of the Royal caste, and that is a very good thing ”. 
duce unfairly to worldly success, he would rather be accounted | but what would our lady readers say to that bit of prophetic his. 
a sceptic falsely and lose by it, than be known as a Christian | tory? We must, like everybody else, do our duty, which jn 
and gain by it. Everyone knows how strong a line he took when | this country means we must do what we are expected to do, and 
he believed, as we believed, that University College had deviated | the only point for consideration is how to do it, for they will not 
from its professed principle of not taking into account religious | let us say the simple truth, that the country heartily wishes pro- 
creed and position at all, in refusing to elect to the Professorship of sperity to its most popular princess. Shall we be polite and 
Mental and Moral Philosophy one of the greatest, if not, as we | eloquent—in the Oriental fashion of eloquence—and then 
hold, the greatest, of English metaphysicians, who happened to | impertinent after the fashion of clubs, and tell the country 
be also known as an eminent preacher among the Unitarians,—a that ‘ton the wedding-day a ray of sunshine gladdened 
connection deemed undesirable by some of the members of the | every habitation in this island, and forced its way even where 
Council. It was on this occasion that Professor De Morgan resigned | uninvited,” and then proceed to say that there are Princesseg 
the professorship he had held with so much distinction for so long | whose ‘“‘ real position is in the very outside circle of the Royal 
a period, though without, as we believe, breaking with or alienating | sphere, whose hopes are all dependence, whose duties are subser. 
a single one of his old friends. His dread lest religious belief should | vience,” and to hint that though Lord Lorne “has that undeniable 
be allowed either to benefit his own worldly prospects or to injure | wealth of character which cannot be squandered,” he has much 
any other man’s, was intense with the intensity of a different genera- | too little wealth of any more concrete kind. That would bea 
tion from ours; and a quaint and touching passage in his will shows | piquant line to take perhaps, but then it has been anticipated by 
that he resolutely concealed his own faith from what seems to us | the 7imes, in an article which reads as if it had been written bya 
the almost morbid fear of its conducing to his advancement. ‘I | cynical democrat turned courtier for the day, and so bewildered 
commit,” he says, ‘‘my future destiny with hope derived from | by his new position and by that particular ‘‘ ray of sunshine” that, 
experience to Almighty God, who has been and will be my guide | in bold contempt of history, the Almanach, and common-sense, he 
and my support; to God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of | calls bride and bridegroom the ‘‘ Royal Pair,”—and declares that 
whom I believe in my heart that God has raised him from the | the Queen’s family is distinctively an English family. We thought 
dead, and whom I have not confessed with my mouth in the sense | Lord Lorne had been a Commoner—at least Mr. Disraeli certainly 
usually attached to these words, because such confession has been | said so—and that the Queen's family was the House of Hanover, of 
in my time the only way up in the world.” What a singular and | unbroken German descent from the Electress, who was herself only 
yet genuine burst of piety is here. And real though very | one-fourth English, but there is no knowing anything. Orshall we 
reticent piety was deep in his character. One who has a right | try the softly sentimental line, and say, with the Telegraph, “ as 
to speak, says of him, ‘‘ His trust in God in the smallest details, | for the happy bridegroom, his magnificent good-fortune is such 
as well as in the most important matters of his life, was living | that felicitations would fall upon him like flowers upon a garden, 
and unyarying. Three days before he was taken, I said to him, | or rain upon ariver. ‘To deserve and to have won such a bride, 
*I hope you will not go yet.’ He answered very quietly and cheer- | he must be so good, so gallant, and so worthy that the obvious 
fully, ‘ Leave it all in God’s hands.’” It was not true that he | course is to trust to the Royal young lady’s choice out and out, 
had ever had a paralytic stroke. His mind retained its full power | and to be quite sure that he is all this, and more. On both of 
to the last moment. | them descends this day the mighty, yet unseen, weight of a 
And so passed away, in the simplicity of perfect faith, one of the | nation’s tenderness, desiring for them that the pleasantest roses of 
greatest mathematicians of the day,—probably, in relation to the | life may grow with the old heraldic roses about their home, and that 
investigation of the reasoning processes of mathematics and the | their union may prove as happy as it is romantic and illustrious.” 
thorough analysis of their intellectual weight, the very greatest | That is very nice, not to say delicious; but then it is so entirely 
of them all,—into a world where it is not very easy for us to con- | beyond our powers, or the powers of any human being, except the 
ceive how all this great apparatus for attaining accurate know- | man who has seen heraldic roses grow, and has weighed a nation’s 
ledge, this wonderful array of the balustrades by which we hold | tenderness, and has found it heavy, though invisible—like air, we 
in climbing up towards truth, is to be turned to full account. | presume—and has recorded both marvels in a single sentence. We 
This master of the great intellectual processes, this reasoner who | might possibly imitate his lower flights, and pen a column about 
knew how to cheat the weaknesses of human reason wherever they | Love, “the young Magus”—not Simon, mind—who has “an 
can be cheated, and reap all the benefit of an intellectual machinery | equal contempt for etiquette and armour cap-i-pie,”—not agree- 
stronger in many senses than the intellects which use it, is gone|ing, it would seem, with the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, 
where we often rashly suppose that Method is swallowed up in| who ‘doted on the military”—but it would be a repetition, 
Knowledge. But if it be true, as Plato held, that God is the great | and one has an idea that for Princes the first necessity is 
geometer,—and every century seems to make it less possible to| not love, but duty, and so that will not do. Or shall we 
deny it,—it may be that the knowledge of method will prove to | follow our little friend of the Echo, who has mixed up Darwin 
be itself knowledge, and that the mind which held the key toso/and Ovid into the most wonderful electuary ever offered 
many theorems, and to which all the Calculuses—of Generating | for human digestion, hinting that the bridegroom’s coat and the 
Functions, of Finite Differences, of Variations, —were almost | bride’s veil were conferred on them by nature for the occasion. 
as familiar as the multiplication-table, will find that it holds also | At least it says, “* Nature has settled all such details long ago, and 
the key to many of the generating functions, differences, and | with the utmost taste and splendour. Crowns of honour and tails 
variations of creation,—to the architecture of the universe and the | of glory bedeck the bridegrooms in some cases, and the brides in 
economy of thought,—in a very much larger sense than any of | others. Insects, like poets, acquire temporary wings; and & 
which we have as yet any clear apprehensions. | general concert breaks out from thousands of tuneful throats, 
singing the sweetest of epithalamiums.” The poor dear Phi- 
‘losopher! Is it not enough to have reduced man to the 
THE ROYAL WEDDING. monkey, that he should have reduced leader-writing to this 
E must “say something,” we are told, about the wedding | for we have cut it from a full-grown big-type leader. 
of Tuesday. It is one of the few etiquettes supposed to| Or shall we try to be at once gentle and grand, something 
be binding on journalists that they must ‘‘say something ” about | between “sweet seventeen” and a Roman augur, as the re 
the topic of the day or week, whether they are interested in it or porter of the Standard tries to be in this delicious bit of tittle- 
not, and whether or not they have anything to say that it is worth tattle :—‘‘ When the time came for putting on the ring the bride 
anybody's while to read. If they do not, their readers feel as old | took off her glove, which, with the bouquet, the Queen offered to 
ladies do when somebody has neglected to call. They do not} take. ‘The Princess, however, evidently did not observe the 
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ious attention, and handed them to Lady Florence Lennox, | 246 non-University men. But from the latter of these 
who let them drop. May this be an omen that flowers may numbers some important deductions must in fairness be 
strew the ground wherever the Princess's future life may lead her !” | made. Of the 246 not less than 64 either are or have been 
The height of sublimity must surely be reached there, but no, here soldiers, commonly entering the military service at about the 
js one more little bit, the first sentence in the report of the event | age at which they would have gone to college. We may find, 
published in large type by the Morning Advertiser :—“ In depict- | it is true, among the graduates a few who have availed them- 
ing Arcadia the fancy of the poet exhausts itself in the union | selves of the privilege by which persons of a certain rank can 
of Youth with Beauty. That is the ultimate of the poetic con- shorten the time of academical residence, and have entered the 
ception of idealized life. Jf it may be exceeded, it is when Youth is Army after taking the degree. And it may be remarked that this 
the representative of a noble ancestry, and the affianced one is a | time has now been shortened for all students, though the change 
Princess of Royal birth.” We have touched ground at last. Below | is too recent to have had much influence on the House at present. 
that there can be no depth. And all this is supposed to be read As most men, too, take up their first commission in or before their 
and accepted as complimentary by members of a caste which is nineteenth year, the soldiers must always swell the non-academi- 
trained by its very position, by the weight of ceremonious bore- | cal ranks. The same is more universally true of the sailors, who 
dom it has to endure, to relish and admire simplicity. We do ‘must definitely choose their profession at an age when most boys 
not particularly object to the long accounts of the ceremonial, | are leaving the preparatory for the public school. Of sailors, past 
undignified though they certainly are, or to any congratulations, | and present, there are, however, only seven in the House. The 
however fervent, if they are felt, or even if they are not felt but ' medical profession, to which the old Universities at least can 
are essential to conventional decorum and to the social kindliness | be only exceptionally available, furnishes three ; and two more 
which a little artifice so often helps to preserve. Ceremonies in- | must be specified as belonging to the old Indian Civil 
terest some men and all women very much, and the business of | Service. The number thus accountel for is seventy-six. 
reporters is to describe that which interests their readers, but we | What further deductions should be made on account of commercial 
may fairly protest against journalists bringing their art into con- occupations it is not easy to determine. One would wish that the 
tempt by such tawdry vulgarisms as we have quoted. If they commercial classes should look upon a liberal education as being 
must write of weddings they care nothing about, can they not | as necessary a training for their employments as it is for profes- 
write simply ? ‘sional life. Asa matter of fact, they are very far from thinking 
The extraordinary clumsiness which affects most Englishmen | so. Many among them even go so far as to assert thatitisa 
when they try to arrange a ceremonial or write a formal congratu- positive hindrance, or even disqualification,—that, for instance, it 
lation seems to extend into all classes, Here are the ladies of | makes distasteful some of the preliminary drudgery which is as 
Dublin accompanying their congratulations with a prayer for the | necessary for mercantile success as mastering the alphabet is for 
release of the Fenians, whom the Princess has no more power to | the acquisition of learning,—that a moderately intelligent lad of 
release than any other subject, and typifying Ireland, in their | sixteen would make a more hopeful disciple than a senior wrangler 
splendid present to the bride, under the form of the Irish wolf- | or a first-class man. Whether they are right or wrong, it is 
hound, instead of any of her milder and less menacing emblems; | quite evident that only in very exceptional cases can the 
while the mystic Court authority who presides over such matters | future trader afford to lose the five or six years which the 
is about, it is said, to make the Princess's title almost unmanage- | public school and the university between them demand. If 
able. We must leave it to the Morning Post to be certain, but | he is, so to speak, born in the commercial purple, if he is 
according to report, the Princess is not to remain Princess Louise, | sure of a seat in the inner counting-house when he chooses to 
which would be in accordance with precedent, or to sink her rank | qualify for it, he may postpone his entrance into commercial life 
in her husband’s, but to be described by a barbarous admix- | to twenty-one or twenty-two; but if he has to rise from the ranks 
ture of both titles, as the Princess-Marchioness of Lorne, exactly | he must take to his desk along with his fellows at sixteen or seven- 
as if a countess who had married a commoner were to be styled | teen. The Universities, then, are not to blame for the absence of 
the Countess-Mrs. Smith. Take it from the heralds’ point of | those who have devoted themselves to trades or manufactures. 
view, and still there can be in England no higher title than | Nearly 90 of the 170 non-academical members may be thus 
Princess; and what is the use, in the ‘* Court Guide” sense, of | accounted for, so many being described by ‘* Debrett” as being or 
this new bit of ceremonial cumbersomeness, this introduction of | having been engaged in various mercantile pursuits, manufactures, 
new and indefinite grades into the social hierarchy? Nobody | and the like. On the whole, the facts when reviewed have a 
forgets that the Duke of Cambridge is of the Royal blood, though | satisfactory aspect, and more decidedly so when we allow for the 
he is not called a Prince-Duke. Or, if the intention is to honour | full effect of changes that have been or about to be made ina 
the Marquis, why not use the far simpler and more effective style, | liberal direction. Less than twenty years ago Oxford was abso- 
Princess Louise (of Lorne)? The matter is of no importance, but | lutely closed against all students who could not sign the Thirty- 
Courts should certainly not increase the tendency to ponderous | Nine Articles; and Cambridge, though she opened her gates 
awkwardness already so strong in Englishmen whenever they | to Nonconformists, did not admit them to a share of her 
attempt to obey an unaccustomed etiquette. Titles will not be | honours or her wealth. The present session of Parliament can 
more respected, nor will they endure the longer, because they are | hardly fail to see every restriction of any practical moment re- 
made unpronounceable, and loyalty would not last a week if every- | moved. It is, perhaps, worthy of note that out of 170 non-aca- 
body who mentioned the (Queen had to describe her not by the demical members (the number remaining after allowance has been 
simple greatness of the old Saxon word, but by all the titles which | made for the military and naval services, but not for the commer- 
no doubt are hers of right, but which are for the people lost in | cial element), not less than 47 are Conservatives. At the same 
the higher monosyllable. | time, it is evident that political and social considerations have their 
| weight in the matter. Out of the 187 County Members, no less 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE UNIVERSITIES. | than 112 were educated at the old Universities, and 33 of the re- 
Pdi cannes of Retinaen tates mainder are described as having served in the Army or the Navy. 
() “ Debrett’ ; ri re ous editor OF | The favourable position of the English Universities may be best seen 
ebrett's House of Commons” has collected about the | by comparing it with that of Dublin. Out of the 103 Irish mem- 








— of the Lower House, we have picked some noteworthy bers 16 only are assigned to Trinity College, while Oxford claims 

acts which may be classified under the title given above. It is 15 and Cambridge 10. By way of finishing the subject, we may 

often said that the Universities educate but a small fraction even | state that of 60 Tepresentatives of Scotland 18 were educated at 

. oo classes for which, upon the most exclusive theory, they may | the Scotch Universities, and as many more at Oxford and Cam- 
upposed to be intended. ‘The figures stand thus :—England | bridge 

and Wales together, after deducting for the disfranchised boroughs, ” etre = 

return 489 members. Out of these 225 are stated to have been TNE ST WTS 

educated either at Oxford or at Cambridge, the former University LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

claiming 131 alumni, the latter 94. ‘To this number must be | sat saacietl 

added three who graduated at Dublin, and a solitary pupil of the) © LORD LYLTELTON AND BROAD CHURCHMEN. 

University of Durham. Accounts must also be taken of the Uni- | (To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

versity of London, though, as an examining rather than an Sir,—Allow me to express a hope that Lord Lyttelton’s letter 

educating body, it stands ona different footing from the other | will be reassuring to those whom he thinks to have been alarmed 

Universities. It has 14 graduates among the Members of the without cause by the Voysey Judgment. Speaking as he does in 

House of Commons. the character of a plain straightforward Churchman who knows 


Roughly speaking, then, we find 243 University against | nothing of subtleties, his authority ought to be enough to satisfy 
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them that their position is not really disturbed by any of the dicta | Art,” is built up upon a spiritual theory which is its sole, though 


of that judgment. 

It would seem, indeed, that his introductory sentence has by 
some accident got into a wrong place. He speaks of able, learned, 
and ingenious persons, known as Broad Churchmen, being driven 
to shifts and subtleties which excite his surprise. It is not, how- 
ever, with ‘‘ shifts and subtleties ” that Lord Lyttelton proceeds to 
deal; but, on the contrary, with the over-sensitive honesty which 
resented beforehand any possible imputation of taking refuge in 
ingenious distinctions. This judgment, said those for whose 
comfort Lord Lyttelton writes, will be supposed by many people to 
affirm doctrines which we have been in the habit of deny- 
ing; how are we to vindicate our position? Lord Lyttelton 
agrees with them in not only repudiating, but ‘‘ detesting,”’ the 
doctrines in question; but he remonstrates with them, as you 
allowed me to do on the preceding Saturday, for being needlessly 
blunt and undiscriminating in their protests. He helps them to 
see how the phrases of the judgment may be reconciled by the 
application of common sense with their uncompromising convic- 
tions as to the moral perfection of God. 

They probably feared to be misunderstood as drawing distinc- 
tions in their own interest, but they will feel that they are safe 
in following Lord Lyttelton. Happily there is no prejudice 
against his soundness, or it is conceivable that he might himself 
have fallen under the imputation of explaining away by shifts and 
subtleties unpalatable dogmas. 

Your readers may remember that I ventured to express a belief 
that certain accounts of the rationale of the Atonement which were 
common not long ago would now excite general repugnance. But 
I hardly expected to see a professed representative of simple un- 
learned orthodoxy declaring that he ‘‘detests ” such accounts ‘* as 
much as any one,” or giving so liberal an interpretation to the 
term “ child of wrath.” We are evidently near the time when 
people, though they cannot approve of Broad-Church clergymen, 
will profess that they always held their opinions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. LLEWELYN Davigs. 

P.S.—I understand that the Record asserts the undiminished 
popularity of the style of teaching represented by the passages I 
quoted in my former letter. On such a point I should have been 
disposed to defer to the authority of the Record; but I would ask 
its conductors to print those quotations from Bishops Thomson 
and Jeune in their best type, and to let their own readers con- 
sider whether they entirely like them. 





“ EUTHANASIA.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the very admirable essay entitled ‘‘ Euthanasia,” in 
your last number, the writer has exhausted the secondary argu- 
ments against the putting to death, or, in polite phrase, ending the 
misery of sufferers from incurable disease, and he purposely waives 
the deeper question of that ‘Divine Order” on which his own 
mind evidently reposes. Yet, if that supposition of there being a 
‘** Divine Order” supplementary to the natural order, be rejected 
as the basis of moral argument, many other questions, set at rest 
since the days of Cicero, will have to be raked up again. Take, 
for instance, the preservation of sickly infants, the permanent 
marriage relation of ill-assorted couples, the safety from assassina- 
tion of tyrannical rulers, and many other similar problems. 

Without for a moment denying that the natural order involves 
distinct moral laws, such as cover a large part of the sphere of 
human life, I think it would be a hopeless task to deduce from it 
the sanction for the actual moral convictions of most men. 


now perhaps its secret and scarce consciously acknowledged base 
—lI am, Sir, &c., Bessie Parkes Betroc, 








BOOKS. 


a 
PAUL JOSEPH PROUDHON.* 

‘‘ConTrRADICTION is the fundamental law, not only of society, 
| but of the universe ;” and Proudhon, who says so, is the best 
| illustration of hismaxim. His chief work is his Syst?me des Con. 
tradictions économiques. His whole teaching consists of reconcilia. 
tions of “* Yes” and ‘*No,” black and white. His life and lot 
are a curious collection of contradictions. To begin with one of 
the most fundamental of them, it is doubtful whether Proudhon 
at any time believed in a God—he speaks of God as the Eternal x. 
and his Deity was not one to be worshipped ; but then he believed 
in several devils. Besides ‘“‘le Mal,” there were minor eyil 
potentates, —not, indeed, Belial, Moloch, and Beelzebub ; Proudhon’s 
devils were Propriété, Capital, Competition, and other entities 
which he clothed with powers baneful as those possessed by the 
fallen angels. Fame, in its good sense, he never had; the only 
saying of his which has clung to the popular mind, “ Property is 
| theft,” has suffered the most cruel form of misquotation—it has been 
| almost uniformly misunderstood. But the very stones flung at him 
form no inconsiderable heap, and in their eagerness to slay him his 
enemies have made for him a monument. ‘The anti-Proudhon 
literature, published between 1848 and 1860, is at once bulky and 
dreary. ‘There was, in fact, a time when it was the fashion fora 
clever young Frenchman to prove his conservatism by refuting 
Proudhon, and his pamphlet or article was regarded as the novice’s 
first communion, the taking of the sacrament of respectability, 
When thieves are about there is a general looking to locks and bars, 
and in that period, when Proudhon was at large—Proudhon, who 
was supposed to have systematised burglary in half-a-dozen octavo 
volumes, each a jemmy to be had at Garnier Fréres—there was 
a general furbishing up of the social contract, and a production of 
Anti-Proudhon property-preservers; all which, from M. Thiers’ 
clever volume down to countless thin, scrappy pamphlets, give 
Proudhon a prominent place in every large catalogue. From 
among his contemporaries one would have been apt to single out 
Proudhon as the likeliest of them all to be the founder of a new 
sect, for who had in ampler measure than this son of a Besancon 
artizan that unquenchable faith in himself, that thirst of strife 
and persuasive self-sufficiency which are the keystones of a new 
religious organization? If Jean Jacques had won disciples, what 
was in store for Paul Joseph, almost as eloquent and with a robust 
confidence in himself such as the former never had? And yet his 
doctrine, preached in and out of season, well-nigh perished with 
himself. No one has been found to expound it in its 
entirety. There was, indeed, a faithful friend at hand to 
indite the political testament of the dying Socialist, and to 
append it to his last work, the Political Capacity of the Working 
Classes. But he left no band of disciples; there is such a thing 
as Proudhonism, and there are no Proudhonists. He warred 
against authority all his life, and such as he are wont in their old 
age to be solaced by having round their chairs a little knot of 
admirers repeating the master’s sayings with saccharine comment, 
and to be regaled by the incense of flattery and whiffs of praise. 
This is the partizan leader's comfort, and yet it was denied to 
Proudhon, who had fought as few partizans ever did. Nobody 
long sided with him heartily. He never sat purring in salons while 











Those moral convictions spring from a deeply implanted root of 

faith, faith that there are, above, around, and within us, spiritual | 
agencies creative of what your writer calls a “ Divine Order.” If | 
this belief be a superstition, then are the old ideas and laws upon 
the paramount sacredness of life superstitions also. | 

Believing that the natural and the divine Order are really inter- 
laced, moral writers can, of course, discover and point out secon- 
dary consequences of the infraction of the latter. But the 
argument is at best an intricate one, and of a nature to be 
ignored by minds given to repose upon the more obvious social 
phenomena, 

The notion of murder is of a black shadow blotting out a 
celestial light. Withdraw that vision of celestial light, and the 
simple cessation of human life a little earlier or a little later 
becomes a topic to be discussed reasonably, benevolently it may 
be, but without any particular horror. The whole train of associa- 
tion so wonderfully expressed by Hood in his ‘* Haunted House,” 
and by De Quincey in his celebrated essay on ** Murder as a Fine 


literary or revolutionary ladies stroked his patriarchal fur. 
Against the rich capitalist, and the noble, and priest, and rulers of 
all sorts, he made open war, and yet the poor mistrusted or jeered 
at their strange and unsavoury ally. An economist himself, he had 
a feud against the whole tribe of economists. A journalist and 
littérateur, he tossed and gored his confréres. More or less 


la martyr himself, he declares that, “next to persecutors, there 


is nothing I hate so much as martyrs ;" and so not unnaturally, 
some will say, no crowd gathered round the old apostle. 
Of well-nigh all he was deserted. His power and energy cou- 
sidered, there are few lives that seem so tragically empty. A 
curse and a blight seemed to fall on all he did, and the curse, one 
would think, was this :—‘* Eloquent, yet not persuasive, thou shalt 
have foes many and bitter, and few friends to lean upon; and 
everything turning to evil in thy hands, thy good seed shall be as 
the chaff of other men.” Such was the lot, looked at from end toend, 
details and minor vicissitudes unnoted, of Paul Joseph Proudhon 





* La Capacité Publique des Classes Ouvriéres, Paris: Dentu. 
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gpd his biographer, if indeed it be not part of the curse that he shall | as to make it clear how aud why they have been so frequently 
gerer get a biographer worthy of him, must reconcile these contra- apostolically zealous. We know how the religious enthusiast 
dictions, and, in the favourite phrase of Proudhon, lift us to that | feeds and fans his ardour. It may be he has by night visions to 
higher synthesis in which they are harmonized. comfort him. Perhaps by day angels minister to his wauts with 
We do not pretend to be able to explain the whole matter; but meat and drink which other men know not of. At any rate, 
ebriously the root of much of this singularity lay in misappre- | before him are the open doors of heaven and the glories thereof, 
hension, and consequently mistrust. He seemed to outsiders to | bebind him the flaming doors of hell and the lamentations that come 
éread on all men's toes, and this not by accident, but on some | therefrom. Why should he, thus caressed and spurred, be a laggard? 
high and inscrutable principle. ‘Those with whom he commonly | Strange, or almost so, if he were. But those unsaintly martyrs and 
fought—all those Socialists who had regarded the work of devout heretics, those believers whom all Churches have anathema- 
1789, a8 quite incomplete, and the Revolution of 1343 as the | tized, who have no heaven to fly to and no hell to fly from, to 
opportunity for crowning the edifice—dreaded this strange | whom the present is all, and that present, with the sun quite 
guxiliary. They did not know what to make of this brawny | taken out of the firmament, dull and miry ; who see no inspiriting 
athlete, who was given to falling on his friends as soon as he had | visions, Jook for the advent of no Messiah or millennium, and 
qoated the enemy, for, as a French critic observes, what Proudhon whose motives, one would say, must be thin and feeble, even 
¢hiefly detested was his neighbour. ‘They could understand | as their horizon is contracted and their ambition earthy—how 
fourierism, and how the phalanstire was to be laid out; they saw | and by what curious grafting find we such imperial flowers 
daylight in Saint Simon, and, what is more, in the Circulus, | blooming on so mean a stem? We see on the one hand miser- 
Triad, and other poor stuff with which his disciples overlaid his | able motives, and on the other splendid fruition of enterprise, 
doctrine ; L’ Organisation du Travail was simple as a song-book. | and Joshuas, whom Israel never knew go forth with as much 
it was only Proudhon, with his uncouth dialectical forms and appal- | courage and confidence as did those who of old went up from 
fing paradoxes, in doctrine and conduct, that there was no under- | Gilgal by night against the Amorites, and to whose leader 
gtanding; and so, while acknowledging that among the crowd of | the Lord said,—‘‘ Fear them not; I have delivered them into 
Socialists of the time, Fourier, Pierre Leroux, Babeuf, Louis | thy hand.” Once or twice in an age no doubt chance will have it 
Blanc, this man towered above all, they were forced, some | that bees hive in a carcase, and honey come therefrom ; but 
of the best of them, to own that he was impracticable, and the | how happens it that, to take the whole band of French Socialists 
frivolous among them to conclude that Proudhonism was another | of this century, they have been marked by indomitable and un- 
name for running a muck. And they had an excuse, There was the | selfish energy ? We want a poet, and a poet who is also a thinker, 
strange doctrine itself, Hegelianism mistranslated into I’rench: ‘‘the | to bridge the gulf that seems to sever this supernatural zeal from 
hour of the universal equation,” Proudhon said, was about to sound, | this hatred of supernaturalism, this immersion in the present from 
and the multitude marvelled or smiled thereat. It also requires much this wise and divine carelessness of the gains of to-day which we 
philosophy to detect caresses beneath assiduous chastisement, and | were taught was born only of ‘the sublime attractions of the 
Proudhon was always—of course, in the cause of philanthropy— | grave;” so that we, wafted by the poet to their places, shall 
bbirching some of his friends. He might be logical in this, still his | forswear with St. Simon riches and social rank and embrace 
friends did not like it. Of the people, he was not with them, for | poverty, and with Owen shall devote an often tried ability to 
did he not sometimes sneer at all their favourite notions? Did | amass a fortune to carrying out, amid contumely and sneers, a 
he not criticize universal suffrage, co-operation, and all that they | project of pbilanthropy. Meantime, until that poet is forth- 
fiked? And why his abuse and scorn of the other Socialist leaders ? | coming, we shall be content to put together some considerations 
Did he not rail at Fourier as any grocer might? and then, when | partially explaining why Proudhon never slacked his hand. Think 
the enraptured grocer offered him the hand of fellowship, did he | of him as come of a sturdy workman stock. ‘The Proudhons were 
not scorn it, and insult, and spit upon every article iu | never known to budge. They were constitutionally sceptical, but 
the grocer’s creed? There was no trusting such a man. Out! sceptical without levity or immorality. From them he learned to 
of the camp of Democracy with him, in spite of all his talk about | be a hermit in society. They taught him to dispense with sym- 
the principles of 1789 ! pathy, and to be heedless of the talk of the street-corner, or the 
But we get but a glimpse of the man until we know his tem- | café, or the journal. War with the authorities at Besangon re- 
perament. For our part, we figure Proudhon asa sort of Hecla. | vealed, if it did not educate, his native fierceness. In time he came 
From amid wastes of statistics and metaphysics, bleak and cold as | to look upon opposition as his due. If it was not forthcoming, he 
the snows that lie on Hecla, he keeps belching forth sulphureous | greedily made it. And reading some of his vituperative pamphlets, 
dames and murky smoke. ‘There is scarcely a pause in the | and regarding the circumstances of their publication, we are 
torrent of fiery indignation. He is always in a towering passion ; | tempted to think that they sprang from some such undercurrent of 
he has been so since a youth. Formerly they would have said, | feeling as this: “* They are becoming respectful to me; this must 
“This man has some sort of demon,—in fact, demons enough for | be stopped”; and so “ bang, bang!” in among his old foes go the 
many herds of swine.” He snorts forth his anarchical syllogisms, | contents of his gun. Need we say that he accomplished his purpose ? 
and rejoicing in his controversial strength, he tramples under foot | And think also of the system and principles which he professed ; 
and makes riotous havoc of his foes. Destruam et adificabo is the they help to explain his unflagging ardour. It can scarcely be 
proud motto he prefixes to his Systéme, amd with what glee he | doubted by one who examines his numerous works, and reflects on 
sacks, or tries to sack, the domains of popular religion, politics, | his scheme of social and political amendment, that with all its 
economics, and ssthetics! In that work there are passages | numerous gaps and errors, it exhibits far more mastery of practi- 
touching the most sacred articles of the creed of the world which | cal difficulties than most of the many rival schemes. His Guide 
sound to us as a war-whoop or feast-song sung by cannibals | to the Bourse shows his knowledge of details, and his success in 
dancing round their victim. Not even in Carlyle do we find such | business is a proof of his capacity. ‘Take the great socialistic works 
abundance of consuming, pitiless wrath. Why, one man against | from Plato’s Republic and compare them with Proudhon’s ; few, if 
millions though he be, it is Proudhon that is the persecutor and | any, are marked by such sagacity, breadth of view, regard to details, 
tyrant, with his cruel words and hatred. And all this, which is a | and so much enlightened appreciation of institutions unfavourable 
charm of Proudhon when one first gets his acquaintance, by and by | to his notions. And if all this is not acknowledged, it is probably 
makeshim pall. Force, no doubt, there generally is in the genuine | because most have been scared away by his rough language, and 
expression of a strong will and clear mind ; but though Jeremiahs | have hastily and erroneously set him down as a mere bawling 
such as he was are not to be gathered under every hedge, Proudhon | incendiary. If we are to sound this difficulty, we must not forget 
in hand we are sometimes reminded of Joubert’s saying that “force | the egotism, the sublime egotism, of Proudhon. ‘There is not 
is not energy,” and occasionally we are disposed to think that | perhaps in literary history another instance of such obtrusive, 
Proudhon was varicose rather than muscular. No; the writer, | ponderous self-sufficiency. Rousseau, who thinks his meanest and 
4% an artist, at all events, must not always be at the top of his/| dirtiest emotion worth bringing to market, is an egotist; if 
speed, and this golden rule Proudhon somehow never mastered. | Montaigne pared his nails yesterday, down goes to-day the fact, 
Whilst the flow of your true artist is like the stately, measured | for the admiration or meditation of all the ages to come; 
march of an ample river, his is formed of a succession of cataracts |Cobbett is always drawing himself up to his full length, aud 
or rapids, along which the navigator or reader is painfully jolted. | bluntly saying that he, William Cobbett, of Botley Farm, is as 
Proudhon is the most ardent and enthusiastic of socialists. | good a man as the best of them. These and a thousand other 
Touching this trait of his character, there is a problem in spiritual | men of letters were egotists. But we search biographies to little 
mechanics which only a poet could solve; perhaps Browning alone | purpose for another instance of that proud imperturbable feeling 
equal to the task. We greatly want a compressed biography of which Proudhon displays that it is he against the world, and that 
Some of the irreligious or unreligious regenerators of our time, so | the world has got no case,—a sectarian feeling that dissenting 
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humanity itself is a mere clique or faction, to be put down as one | property is theft, proprietors are not at heart thieves, Communis 
might some hooting urchin in the back benches. Whole classes, | on the other hand, would make the earth barren. Even of codia” 
batches of respectables, are coolly sentenced to transportation or hesays that it is ‘ void of ideas, powerless, immoral, and fit on) " 
exile by this friendless autocrat. We shall cite an instance or make dupes or rogues.” ‘The proprietor is in Proudhon’s waa 
two, though of course only the continuous perusal of his books, , have the right of using, but not of abusing. He is to be paid on} 
would convey an adequate idea of this egotism. On the 11th of | for labour, whereas he now is paid for gifts of nature or the “etd 
July, 1848, he presented to the Committee of Finance of the of others. Savigny’s discrimination of property and posses. 
National Assembly a plan for taxing incomes. The nature of it | sion was a novelty at the time; and Proudhon, applying the dis. 
is immaterial ; enough that the payment of debts was to be post- | tinction not quite accurately, says that it is his wish that there 
poned for three years. The reporter of the Committee, M. Thiers, should be possession, but not property. With all its limitations 
announced that ‘The proposition of Citizen Proudhon is im- | especially those prefixed to it in late years, this doctrine, so harshly 
moral, unjust, factious, full of malice, perfidy, and ignor-| and forbiddingly announced, would recommend itself to some 
ance, anti-financial, anti-social, savage, extravagant, emanating | quiet citizens. 
from misanthropy, chagrin, and loneliness, an encouragement; ‘The truth is, he was weakly fond of paradoxes. He generally 
to informers and civil war, an assault upon property, and tend- | begins his discourse by clapping a pistol to the brains of his 
ing to the abolition of the family and atheism.” And when | audience; as he proceeds, he fires at intervals a random volley 
Proudhon proceeded to unfold and defend his plan, the Assembly, of slugs into their midst. All this excites and keeps up attention, 
not easily shocked by vagaries of theory, was so averse to the pro- | Your street crier gives a roll of the drum before he says his say 5 
posed jubilee, that it interrupted him with laughter and jeering, Proudhon shrieks menteurs, laches, voleurs, and when a crowd 
and cries of ‘*To the Moniteur with his speech, to Charenton | gathers round him to learn what the uproar is about, he stops. 
with the author,” ‘ Intolerable!” ‘“ It is all very clear,—your purse | shrieking and takes to arguing. ‘This was a weakness on which 
or your life.” Modesty in these circumstances would have sat | Bastiat had rallied him, and which he never got over. Though in 
down discomfited ; your mongrel egotist would have broken out in | his later works we think we can detect a more sparing indulgence 
helpless scolding. But Proudhon’s egotism was thorough-bred ; | in the vocabulary of abuse, he never altogether got rid of his little 
and, seeing that the reporter had got hold of all the heaviest | trick of discharging a blunderbuss into the midst of his friends, And 
missiles within reach, he took down other weapons,—he became | yet though the phrase, ‘‘ Property is theft,” is uniformly misunder. 
insultingly calm, and with a suavity that was luxurious insol- | stood, in singling it out and treasuring it up the popular instinct has. 
ence in the circumstances, he promised his six hundred and | judged rightly. On theft much learning and thought had made him 
ninety-one raging opponents that he should be indulgent to/ mad. He found it everywhere. We can compare his kleptophobia 
them. ‘Then, putting his whip, so to speak, in his pocket, he | only to Carlyle’s mania with respect to lies and shams. The gambler 
began, interruptions unnoted, to go through his demonstrations, | stole; so did the lottery-keeper; the money-lender stole; the 
and to show how signally wrong the whole assembly was; | employer robbed his servants; rent was theft. Everywhere there 
and amid uproar he closed with a fine—a sublime—touch of | reigned authorized thieving. Lift the cloak of the best, and you 
egotism. Usury will never return; “I (Paul Joseph Proudhon) | found that Cato was skulking out with a bag of gold, and was as 
prohibit it.” Or shall we cite the sentences with which he drives | great a rogue as the rest. And so general was the sin, that we cannot 
away those who would steal from him his famous definition of | help thinking that Proudhon must have suspected himself of at 
property? ‘This definition of property is mine, and all my | least some form of petty larceny. In his tract on the celebration 
ambition is to prove that I have comprehended its meaning and | of Sunday, he observes that Christ, in speaking of the Decalogue, 
scope,—Property is theft! There are not uttered in a thousand kept silence with respect to the Eighth Commandment, “ judging 
years two sayings like that; I have no other possession | the hardness of the hearts of his audience to be too great to listen 
on earth save this definition of property; but I hold it! to the truth;” and he asks, “ After eighteen centuries, are we 
more precious than the millions of the Rothschilds, and I make | worthy of hearing it?” And Proudhon, ‘ mover of ideas,” fiercest 
bold to say that it will be the most considerable event of the of philosophers, died with the conviction that we were not. 
government of Louis Philippe.” Or shall we cite an instance of | 
the manner in which he is wont to deal with an opponent? ‘lake KESHUB CHUNDER SEN IN ENGLAND.* 
his rejoinder to M. Michelet, a writer with whom he was disposed to Tur indefatigable pen by whose instrumentality mainly Keshub 
sympathize ; it is this :—‘‘ In five lines M. Michelet has exhibited | Chunder Sen and his great Theistic movement in Iudia have been 
a talent for being five times absurd.” We might quote other pas- | introduced to the literary notice of the English public, has here 
sages showing how he always took the wall; how he bullied his | been employed, chiefly we imagine for the benefit of the great 
brother socialists when he talked of reform; and how he claimed to| Hindoo missionary’s native followers, in preparing a tolerably 
have displaced the axis of the universe, and to have made the earth complete record of his English visit, and all the more important 
turn from east to west. But perhaps the above quotations sub- | receptions and addresses by which it was signalized. This 
stantiate our assertions. | volume will, no doubt, be read with great interest and gratification 
And this egotism was revealed in another way. Your self- | by those adherents of the Brahmo-Somaj,—and they are not few, 
sufficient man dispenses with services; and Proudhon ground | —who can read English; and it will, indeed, be to them a valuable 
his own philology, his own metaphysics, his own history, and) testimony to the genuine sympathy felt with them in England. 
sometimes, too, in perfect honesty, his own facts. He ran | Indeed it will hardly be possible for any of those who read it to 
up a theory of the origin of languages, turned out a new _ believe any longer in the contemptuous indifference of religious 
exegesis of the Zncid, and mixed his own Hebrew, as easily as England to the religious condition of India. For Keshub Chunder 
another might whittle a stick. What though it might be all at Sen represented no sectarian triumph of any English religious 
feud with scholarship! Was it not I, Paul Joseph Proudhon, | body. Every one of the orthodox religious sects had to deplore 
that made itall? Yet partly pardon this egotism and truculence. | the shortcomings of his religious belief. ven the Unitarians, 
He was intellectually lonely. Others might have intellectual | though they had less to deplore, had no sense of private property 
domestics ; he, at variance with his fellows, might not. It was) in Mr. Sen, for he was not a Unitarian convert. ‘Thus, the extreme 
necessary that he should be his own factotum. Others, too, | cordiality with which a Theist, who gave in no formal adhesion to 
might deal gently with an antagonist ; they had auxiliaries and a! Christianity at all, though he professed the deepest spiritual obli- 
reserve; he had none. And his loneliness and isolation shut up, | gations to the teaching of Christ, was welcomed by all the 
or drew the blinds on, one window of knowledge after another. | English Christian Churches and sects, must be convincing evidence 
It is the fate, as it is the punishment, of the egotistical man that | to the Hindus who share his faith that we are profoundly gratefub 
the avenues of knowledge are one by one closed, and that his | for religious progress in India, even when it is neither due to out 
**ego” is in time everything. This was Proudhon’s lot. | own exertions, nor fashioned after our own type. By Hinde 
Though we have carefully avoided going at present into} Brahmists, therefore, Miss Collet’s volume will probably be highly 
Proudhon’s system, an exception must be made with respect to) prized, as the first evidence that England can appreciate a noble 
his famous phrase. ‘‘ Property is theft’ seems to have as its; movement which Hindus have from begiuning to end prosecuted 
supplement the doctrine that we are all thieves, or that we must | for themselves, without receiving till lately any very signal token 
hold all things in common. In reality the saying has of necessity | of our notice or sympathy. 
nothing to do with either of these conclusions. That formula, | To English readers this volume will necessarily be of less 
according to himself too well known and too little understood, was | interest. It cannot but contain a good deal of repetition anda 
a machine de guerre he owned. Property is indeed theft ; again and , good deal of matter the interest of which was rather of a tempo- 














again he emphatically repeats it: the last of the false gods, the * Keshub Chunder Sen's English Visit, Edited by Sophia Dobson Collet. London: 
hoary and wicked Jupiter, it is pernicious and doomed But while | stratau and Co. 
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rary and occasional nature, and of a kind for which we seldom | Mr. Sen acknowledges as the greatest of facts of life. He is horri- 
provide a permanent record. The fact that this is precisely the fied at the elaboration of some of the Christian forms of religion, 
glement which will render it more valuable to its Brahmist readers but may we not fairly say that,—apart from special human 
_—because without it they could not realize how far English ‘parodies of the divine nature, which have no doubt some share 
gympathy with the movement went,—amply justified its retention, | in causing this intense love for simplicity, —we have far more right to 
pat not the less will it appear comparatively immaterial to the | expect that the mere apprehension, we do not say comprehension, of 
English reader. Even to us, however, there is much in the volume | God would task even our inéellect to the utmost, than that it would 
of great value. It presents a very striking picture of the mind | be a mere simple point of consciousness, a sense of love? He is hor- 
which is at present leading the religious reformation of India, and rified, again, at the complexity of the historical and metaphysical 
a picture which is as interesting in relation to what is absent from | conditions which have been put by Christians themselves on the 
it, as to what is present in it. It is in this respect that this volume operations of divine grace,—perhaps rightly horrified,—but yet is 
has chiefly interested us, and on this that we shall found the little it not obvious that there is some difficult problem to be solved, 
eriticism which we propose to offer. _at the solution of which these supposed historical and metaphysical 

There is but one modest and faint little bit of controversy in 


conditions are rude attempts,—or how should millions and millions 
the volume. The Nottingham clergy and Dissenting ministers, in of human creatures have lived without any of that peace and joy 
welcoming Mr. Sen, thought it right to call his attention, briefly 


_ which fill the Hindoo Reformer’s soul ? 
and without argumentative reasoning, to the points of the Christian| The truth is that while we fully recognize in these addresses and 
revelation which he does not accept, and Mr. Sen in his reply 


| sermons the noble purity of a high religious nature, we cannot but 
eeferred in a very characteristic way to this difference of faith :— 





feel that Keshub Chunder Sen's conception of the problem of faith 
|is far too simple. He is almost unable to see how specific and 
/minute are the questions which the soul asks, and ought to ask, 
reripemtien age gee nang rt + oe ae ' directly the divine light shines upon it. It is so not only with the 
any eters have long since on published, asia m5 ‘think it | divine, but with the human side of bis natare. He describes - 
mecessary to discuss them here. I may, however, simply say that, as a | Some very fine passages the love roused in his heart by the sayings 
Theist, I believe in the one living God as my Father and Saviour, and I and doings of our Lord, but instead of trying to make for himself 


“As regards the peculiar doctrines of your Church, which you 
consider to be of vital importance, and which you naturally wish me to 
accept, permit me respectfully to state that I cannot subscribe to them, 


yerfully rely on his grace alone for my salvation. The Lord is my | 

ight and my life; he is my creed and my salvation; I need nothing | 
else. I honour Christ as my Father's beloved Son, and I honour all other | 
prophets and martyrs, but I love my God above all. There is no name 
go sweet, so dear as that of the Father. The words of wisdom recorded 
gn the Gospel and other sacred writings I gratefully accept and cherish, | 
ut far above all books and outward teachings is, I believe, the saving | 
light of truth which God himself secretly reveals to us in the heart. I | 
‘thank him that ever since I put my faith in him, he has protected and 
nourished my soul, and enabled me to find abundant light and peace in | 
him. To him, therefore, I desire to be ever faithful ; and I hope I shall | 
mever renounce his sweet and simple religion for the dry and perplexing 
dogmas of sects and churches. As a Theist, I believe inthe Fatherhood 
of God and also in the Brotherhood of man. I cannot become a sec- 
darian. Daring my stay in this country I have fraternized, as far as 
possible, with all Christian sects without identifying myself with any 
-one of them exclusively. I am most anxious to see men of all religious 
denominations in the East and West unite in a vast Theistic Brotherhood, 
that they may worship and serve their common Father, and find salva- 
tion in that universal creed of love to God and love to man which, 
according to Jesus Christ, is the way to eternal life.” 


“I hope I shall never renounce this sweet and simple religion for 
the dry and perplexing dogmas of sects and Churches,” is a sen- 
ence which represents in a compressed form the whole preaching 
‘and teaching of Mr. Sen in England. There is to Mr. Sen an 
ineffable simplicity and an ineffable sweetness about spiritual faith ; 
—it is, to him, trust in God’s love and nothing more, a trust in 
God's love which tinges the whole of life with joy, and which is 
of a kind to defy both analysis and description, being one of 
those simple though mysterious experiences which it is impossible 
to bring into any definite relation or proportion to the ordinary 
facts of life. His religion is asingle point of intense light—a point 
of light which it almost horrifies him to be told has more virtue if 
closely related with theology and with history,—that is, with any 
fuller manifestation of that nature and character of God which it 
teveals, and with any fuller education of that nature and character 


| 


some poor image of Christ, he is too apt to thin away that greatest 
of visions into a single idea, a mere thread of spiritual feeling. 
Thus :— 

“ And what is Christ? By Christ I understand ono who said, ‘Thy 
will be done;’ and when I talk of Christ, I mean simply the spirit of 
loyalty to God, the spirit of absolute determinedness and preparedness 
to say at all times, and in all circumstances, ‘Thy will be done, not 
mine.’ If I were to test a Christian’s sincerity and fidelity, I should 
not inquire into his dogmas, but simply analyze the blood that courses 
through his heart, to see if every drop of that blood is not Christ's blood, 
whether it does not contain that spirit of resignation which says, ‘ Thy 
will be done.’ ” 

But how ill would this define the character, if we did not know 
the richness of human sympathy, the fulness of appreciation for 
every human affection and every natural beauty, the insight into 
individual weaknesses and strength, the depth of compassion for 
suffering and the depth of scorn for insincerity, the infinite 
spiritual ambition, and the capacity of infinite spiritual anguish, 
which made the willingness to say, ‘ Thy will be done,’ so different 
a thing in our Lord from what it often is on the lips of men in 
whom it represents the last sigh of an expiring vitality. Mr. Sen 
appears to us to have thrown more personal and individual feeling 
into his addresses on Christ than into those on any other religious 
subject, and yet even here there is something of abstraction,—too 
much of the tendency to let an infinite humanity be represented 
by a single thread in it. We cannot help thinking that if Mr. Sen 
had allowed himself to ask more questions as to the nature of him 
whom he calls infinite love,—as to the nature of that humanity which 
has resisted infinite love so successfully and still resists it so suc- 
cessfully,—and as to the nature of the one human life which instead 
of resisting it, perfectly and absolutely embodied it, he would not 
have reproached the Western faith so much with its complexity and 
perplexity, though he might bave found perhaps no less fault with 





| 


of man which it illuminates and exalts. He begins and ends with some of the particular elements of that complexity and perplexity. 
the love of God, as if the love of God did not compel us to yearn for At the same time, we are quite willing and even anxious to 
‘deeper knowledge, and to ask whether no such knowledge is | admit that those who feel compelled to ask themselves these not 
attainable ; and as if also the love of God did not render the long | quite unanswerable, but at best only partly answerable, questions, 
and weary history of human sin and misery and superstition and | as to the nature of the God of Love, and of man who resists Love, 
error and persecution and doubt and indifference, so marvellous | and of the Son of God and Man who perfectly embodied and re- 
that we are for ever trying to discover the true reconciliation of the flected Love, do often, in their long wanderings after the answers, 
mighty paradox. But pure and intense and refined as is Mr. Sen’s | lose sight of the elementary fact, of which Mr. Sen never loses 
eligious feeling, —possibly even because it is so pure and intense and | sight, and his incessant and tenacious hold of which gives him his 
refined, —that religious feeling and faith appear to arouse in his great power. Nor can we present the nature of that power better 
tuind no elaborate questionings and no secondary wants. ‘They do | than by quoting the following fine and characteristic passage 
not force upon him the question, ‘What then can I know of God, from | from the last sermon he delivered in London :— 


whom this ray of brightness comes, except that he sends it ?’ They 
‘do not force upon him the question, * What then can this ray of 
light make of the minds into which it comes, beyond filling them 
with gratitude ? His sermons and addresses are touching in their 
Simplicity and intensity of feeling, but they never get beyond 
What we may call the first stage of spiritual feeling. ‘They never | 
Seem to task and stretch his mind with the effort to take in, as 
far as man can take in, the character of the infinite being who 
has touched his heart; they never seem to task and stretch his | 
mind with the effort to explain, as far as man can explain, the | 
history of the finite being who has been so touched, and his 


“These truths which I have placed before you this morning are 
| simple truths; you have heard them times beyond number; there is 
| nothing like originality in the communication I have made to you, but 
| still these truths, may I say? receive special force and special interest 

because they come to you from one who belongs to a distant country 
and a distant nationality, and who has seen with his own eyes of faith 
every one of these truths tried and confirmed by his own individual and 
| personal experience. When I was in the midst of idolatry and super- 
stition, and there was nono on earth to help me, who came to my 
assistance? My heart says, my God. When no book brought mo 
comfort, no human hands camo to my rescue, the Lord of Love and 
Mercy vouchsafed unto me most invigorating and encouraging help; in 
his strength I rose, I endeavoured to overcome temptations, and the Lord 
granted unto me success. In my own life I saw the fruits of his care, 





*pparent imperviousness through long ages of the world to what and I could not continue a sceptic. Could I receive the assurance of 
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God's love, the promises which he distinctly and unmistakably madé 
unto me of my salvation, and the salvation of millions of my countrymen 
and countrywomen in India, in any other spirit than the spirit of faith 
and prayerful resignation? Could I say unto my God, ‘I shall not 
have thee, for thou hast not heard me; when I came unto thee with 
prayer and asked thee to help me, thou didst not do it?’ No, never 
shall this mouth utter language of infidelity such as this, for I have 
seen in my own life that the Lord has heard me, and every prayer I 
uttered in a spirit of humility and faith has been accepted by my 
Father and your Father, and I am bound to tell all men and women in 
different parts of the world what the Lord has revealed unto me.” 

That is in the true spirit of St. Paul. May we not add that if 
Mr. Sen would try more, as St. Paul so constantly did, to recon- 
cile this great conviction with the strange and stern facts of 
human history, to go deeper into the varying complexion of 
human life as seen in the spirit of faith, to study the 
specialties of character more, to study more, too, the theological 
questions which the love of God forces on us as surely as the love 
of any human being forces on us the study of that human being’s 
character,—he would greatly gain in human power, without 
sacrificing any of the depth and beauty, though perhaps a little 
of the preternatural ‘‘ simplicity,” of his creed. 





VERA.* 

Ir is perhaps scarcely fair to speak of so pleasant a book in so 
homely a way, but the comparison of small things with great has 
always been permitted, and so we may venture to say that we feel 
about it the difficulty which a lady does who is anxious to recom- 
mend a servant whom she likes much, but is not altogether so 
satisfied with as to wish to keep,—a girl pretty, sweet-tempered, 
clean, and lady-like, but flighty and uncertain, thorough some- 
times in work that takes her fancy, but volatile, and preferring 
everything to the performance of her own proper duties. At first, 
with a vague feeling that our book is desultory and sketchy, we 
are nevertheless impressed with its simplicity and nobleness, the 
clearness of its style, and the purity of its feeling. ‘Then we 
notice more and more its constant and rapid change of scene and 
subject, and we begin to feel that it is a sort of dumb show; that 
the actors speak too little, and are described too much. Then come 
some very common-place people—Lady Anne Newbold, Countess 
Zotof, some serving-women, &c.—towards the footlights, and 
speak too much. We discover, besides, with something akin to 
vexation, that we don’t quite know why we have liked Véra so 
greatly, that we have been trusting too confidingly to our author’s 
enthusiasm for her, and that when she does reveal herself she is 
often a little cross and impatient like the majority of her fellow- 
creatures, and, like them, stronger in the earthly affections than 
in the intellectual faculties or the religious sentiment. But finally, 
amid the scenes, partly historical and partly melodramatically 
fictitious, —we allude to that horrible modern invention of novelists, 
a railway crash,—which close the book, we recover our fondness 
for Véra, influenced by the pity that is akin to love, when her 
father engages himself to the wretched Countess Zotoff ; and feel 
that if she is cross like other mortals, she is much tried, and often 
very sweetly patient :-— 

“If he loved her, if he really had chosen her out of all the women 
in the world to bear his name, let him ask her, and she would be 
loyal and open with him....... What if they were never to under- 
stand each other, but to drift away, having only met to part, like those 
shepherds of tho Russian plains, who, in the national songs, meet, tell 
each other a litile of their history in a wild, plaintive strain, that has no 
closing chord, and then, as the singers part, never to see each other 
again, the echo of their comp/lainte dies away over the flat steppes? 
Thero are lives like that, that end without concluding ; and was her 
life to be like a Scythian shepherd’s song? She trusted not— 
she who had such need of a home, of a friend, of love, and 
_ of warmth, and of some one to protect and cherish her...... 
She remained all afternoon in her room, thinking much and long: 


she did more than think, she prayed. This pure and noble lady gave 
thanks to Him who, feeding the ravens when they cry, seemed ready to 


feed also a hungry human heart, and to give to it, as to the year, and to | 


the fair earth, spring, and new riches, and a new life. Oh! fair sweet 
hope; oh! fair sweet day of God that saw such hope dawn on her lone- 
liness; oh! joy of the whole soul, to win the love of a noble heart, and 
the worship of a pure and loyal life.” 

The book is very short, and crowded with varying scenesin Lon- 
don, Moscow, Sebastopol, Rome and Nice, so that it seems rather 
a series of tableaux—many of them beautiful and effective—illus- 
trating a life, than a complete episode in that life. 

We begin with Véra’s lover—an heir to an earldom—and after a 
brief sketch of the life and death of his spendthrift father, we have 
a more interesting but slightly absurd one of his uncle, the misogy- 
nist old earl in his mountain home of Hurst Royal, building up 
some of his study windows that he might not see the servants as 





* Vera. By the Author of the “Hotel du Petit St. Jean.” London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


they passed, and avoiding church because of the illogical parzon 
and the old women who would bring with them posies of lads, 
love and other strong-smelling herbs. Then we leave England 
hurriedly and are present at the consecration, by the Archbisho; 
of Moscow, of the colours of a volunteer company ; and at the 
company’s departure—commanded by the young boy-lover 
heroine—for the seat of war in the Crimea. It is at this ceremon 
that we are first introduced to Véra, but only to leave her for rd 
years. Next we are taken to Inkermann, and the night precedin 

§ 
that great battle and the dawn of that day and the attack 
on the Sandbag battery are very graphically described, The 
closing scene in the brief life of the Russian boy-soldier 
happens at the same time as the death of our hero's young 
half-brother and the injuries to Colonel St. John himself 
which were so serious as to obliterate the memory of the meme 
and messages which the dying Russian had confided to him, 
After the well-remembered storm in the Black Sea, in which the 
wounded from Inkermann were so terribly tossed and tried, and g 
page or two given to a most vivid sketch and analysis of the 
feelings of a man of high aims, whose body is mutilated, and 
whose health, powers and memory are all shattered, we are 
taken to Rome, on the way whither the hero and heroine firat meet 
the latter travelling with her parents for the health of her mother, 
The descriptions of Rome are not striking, and what passes there 
is not important. Their next meeting is in London, at the great 
Exhibition of 1862, where the Princess Véra has only her father 
with her, her mother having died, meanwhile, at St. Petersburgh. 
A short season in London follows, when they are again parted and 
meet accidentally at Nice, where the death and funeral of the young 
Czarewitch Nicholas are brought vividly before us. Finally, in the 
desert-like plains of Crau, in which we hope never to be deserted 
in the body, we are suddenly left in the spirit; for a combination. 
of happy and horrible chances—so well known towards the end 
of a third volume—brings about the long-desired explanation 
between the lovers which renders them quite indifferent to their- 
whereabouts and, under such circumstances, hapless readers know 
what they have to expect. 

Now with all this flying about, and the descriptions of places, 
people and events which it necessitates, it is pretty clear that in 
one short volume there is not much room for the play of character 
which it is so great a pleasure to listen to, in a good novel, from 
the mouths of the actors in the story. Indeed, the author of Vére 
is not a dramatist at all, except in his power of creating effective 
situations. He is more of a poet and artist than of a dramatist. The 
external world impresses him vividly, and he reproduces it skil 
fully ; not merely as it appears to the eye, but as it influences the 
thoughts, and harmonizes or contrasts with the events that are 
passing and the consequences which will result from them. And 
he shows a poet's power in recording the sorrow and loneliness and 
struggle and resignation of a mind superior to those around it, 
and compelled to live always in an uncongenial atmosphere. But 
power to conceive and describe the workings of antagonistie 
qualities in the same mind—of the good and bad passions—ae 
they reveal themselves in speech, is entirely wanting, and still more 
the ability to create the wide diversity of character that constitutes 
society. 

In the scenes which we have said are made so real to us, probe» 
bility is, nevertheless, sacrificed too much to effect ; as when, ia 
the battle of Inkermann, Colonel St. John of the Scots Fusiliers 
staggers wounded to the rear, and sinks down by his dead young 
brother of the Grenadier Guards, and, a minute after, in defend- 
ing himself from some brutal soldiers, accidentally kills the 
| beautiful gallant Russian boy who rides up to save him. The 
_ touching description of the closing passage of his life, which we have 
already referred to, is an instance of the almost womanly tende» 
ness which runs through the whole book. Again, in the last scene 
of the story, when many days’ delay in Véra’s journey from Nice 
permits her lover, most unexpectedly, to overtake her at Marseilles, 
and, still in perfect ignorance of his coming bliss, to step into the 
same train and be ready when the accident does happen—and 
which, it is pleasant to notice, injures none of our friends—it is 8 
little too theatrical to add the further incident of their meeting a 
last in the moonlight on the wide untenanted plains of Provencal 
Crau, where Véra, on recovering her consciousness, sits up to find 
herself apparently alone, and to believe that she is dead and 
anticipating, in that voiceless solitude, the resurrection of the 
Blessed. But if we cannot help smiling at the stage effect, we 
cannot help admiring, at the same time, the striking picture which 
imagination has drawn :— 


‘‘ Wrapping closely round her limbs, and fastened to her shoulders, 
hung her long white dust-cloak, and below it her black dress 
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da her feet. She fancied that the first of these was 
winding-sheet—that she had died—so bewildered still was 
—and then that in some unexplored strange country 
beyond the grave she had wakened thus prematurely, and alone. 
‘ ‘ene she said; ‘after living, and dying alone, how hard it is to 
be alone still!’ Sitting more upright, she again gazed around her, and 
what she saw confirmed her more and more in her hallucination. This 
vast level plain, with neither man, nor tree, nor boundary, was surely in 
another world ; this pale white light, flooding all, was the dawn of 
Heaven's great morning; and these few scant stones, which with the 
still scanter shrubs dotted the expanse of sand, seemed to her the grave- 
stones of the dead, now all sealed and silent, and casting their shadows 
before them, but soon to be opened, and rent. By what miserable chance 
had she awakened alone, anticipating with this cruel haste the resurrec- 
tion of the blessed ? Where were her own dead? ‘ Maman!’ she called 
Jaintively, and held out a beseeching hand. s Venez donc (come then), 
Fimony ! Alexei, do not leave me alone. JZenri! at least you will come 
to me, for I have loved you so much and so well—HHenri !’” 


Henry, of course, is only too glad. 

Besides the power which with a few slight touches makes us— 
we scarcely know why—fall a victim to the charm of Véra’s beauty 
and bright pure nature, and sad and solitary life, the author ex- 
hibits that of portraying the doubts and fears of poor Colonel St. 
Jobn, and making us feel—provoking as it is to us who are behind 
the scenes—that he could not have done otherwise than leave Véra 
in Rome, in London and then in Nice, always longing for and yet 
in ignorance of his love for her. Of still more interest and beauty 
are, perhaps, the thoughtful reflections on things in general which 
we meet with frequently, and with one or two instances of which 
we will conclude. ‘Take this, about memory :— 


“Of all artists, ancient or modern, commend me to Memory. It is 
there that we find the most careful eclecticism, the most genuine 
romance. We call Memory faithful, but that is the very thing that it is 
not, and that perhaps we would not wish it to be. How does it not with 
golden pencil touch and retouch the picture of our past lives! it now 
draws out this detail and now suppresses that, now throws one fact into 
the background, and now magnifies another. Out of the harsh daguerreo- 
type of a past reality it can not only make a lovely and picturesque 
sketch, but the sketch becomes an alto-reliovo, and at last the figure in 
relief develops into the perfect statue. And for this statue, affection 
having prepared a golden niche, the image remains in it for evermore, 
the object of our perennial, and as we fancy, faithful worship. Pecu- 
liarly true is this if the life has been voluntarily, or involuntarily, de- 
prived of movement, novelty, and change. There is then no standard of 
reality by which to try our impressions, and gradually those which we 
ascribe to Memory become in reality the new and ever new creations by 
which the ‘hollow heart’ has tried to fill its vacant places.” 


And this about ennui, when the poor maimed colonel returns from 
the Crimea :— 


“The great poet who saw, as in a vision, the star-floors of paradise, 
and the nether circles of hell, is not the only man who, between the ages 
of thirty and forty, has found himself among the shadows of a ‘wild, 
rough, and stubborn wood.’ Nor yet is Dante the only one who, on 
emerging from that mental crisis, has looked back upon it almost with 
fear. It is felt to have been such a bitter experience that a little more 
of it would have been death, and then such a gloom !—death itself can 
hardly be more painful. The cause of this suffering is ennui ; and it is 
a mistake to suppose that only the idle or the trivial can fall a prey to it. 
For if by ennui we mean want of interest, and not only a want of present 
stimulus to exertion, but also that profound discouragement, and that 
sickliness of all the mental powers which makes us look on the past with 
disappointment, and on the future with dread, while the present cannot 
Touse us out of indifference,—if this be ennui in its worst shape, then 
minds of a high order have suffered from it, and, like the great Floren- 
tive, have shivered in its shadow. Only he and they have not succumbed 
toit. They have confessed its horrors, but they bave forced their way 
out of it, and struggled against the darkness, until the darkness broke. . 
...».Nothingcould exceed Lord Kendal's tenderness, or the pleasure 
which be felt in his nephew's society ; therefore Colonel St. John spent 
the greater part of the year with him, yet the silence and the unevent- 
fulness of such a life were terrible, as terrible as every reaction must be ; 
for every great effort, every excitement, and every happiness, has a 
strange way in this world of seeming to dig its own grave. The days 
were long, and he was ‘a-weary ;’ weary because, though he would not 
own to it, the body was still sick; because the nerves were jarred; be- 
cause neuralgia gnawed in the stump of his left arm; because the head 
was too weak for study ; because he had not found the secret of the power 
of prayer over the darkest moods of the mind ; because the spirit suffered 
from want of occupation, want of duties, and want of strength for a holy 
effort after a eourageous, sustained, and patient recovery.” 
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CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP.* 
Ix this volume Dr. Max Miiller is no longer the professor, but 
comes before us as the essayist or litéérateur. He has ceased to 
speak ex cathedré on early phases of speech and language, and the 
comparison of later forms of language among each other, or on the 
Apparently capricious forms of mythologic thought, which he has 
shown to be developed historically and regularly ; he now stands 
on the same platform as his hearers, and discourses pleasantly on 
German poetry, on Cornish antiquities, and on the lives of great 
men, where he will be found an agreeable companion, as a highly 
educated gentleman ought always to be, but not a learned doctor, 





* Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max Miiller, M.A.. Vol. III, Essays on 


Literature, Biography, and Antiquities, London: Longmans. 1870. 





the weight of whose intellect and erudition oppresses more than it 
attracts. So much may be said of any scientific explorer who 


| doffs the gown to give his ‘lighter thoughts’ on things in general 


to his friends. But the lighter thoughts of many a professor great 
in his own sphere are often not great at all; and if they are, the 
language of the lecture-hall is not so easily put off as the gown. 
It is necessary therefore to say most emphatically, that the 
language of the drawing-room seems to fit Dr. Max Miiller even 
better than that of the college; that his manner of discourse ig 
persuasive rather than instructive ; that his tone is that of a fellow- 
thinker, not of one who has investigated the subject for himself and 
others, and only requires to lay the results before a public ignorant of 
it. It is indeed difficult to imagine Dr. Miiller speaking professionally 
at all; and in truth he rarely does. The persuasive tone is natu- 
ral to him. However abstruse the subject he handles, he always 
contrives first to make its main features intelligible to the unpre- 
pared mind, then to show what the points of controversy respect- 
ing it have been, and lastly to guide the student to a correct de 
cision on these. On very large or difficult subjects this elevation 
of the reader to his own rank, and invitation to decide the question 
on data furnished there and then, is rather a dangerous proceed- 
ing ; and the cautious and modest reader will resist the temptation 
to believe that he has been told all that is necessary to make him 
a competent judge of the question. But on smaller subjects, on 
which the evidence really lies in a small compass, Dr. Miiller’s per- 
suasive method is highly admirable ; it establishes at once the best. 
feeling between himself and his reader, and elevates the latter by 
inviting him to an equal share in the process of argument which 
he himself goes through. ‘Two of the antiquarian papers in this 
volume, ‘* Are there Jews in Cornwall?” and *“ The Insulation of 
St. Michael’s Mount”, are notable instances of this skill. If these 
and the essay on ‘‘ Cornish Antiquities,” all dated 1867, are the 
results of a visit to that county, then we must say that seldom 
has a journey been turned to better account. The genius loci has 
certainly inspired the writer, but happily left: his judgment unim- 
paired, and thus enabled him to write sensible and convincing 
refutations of mistaken local traditions. 

The article on the Jews, which both common-sense and the 
lucid conduct of the argument show to be simply intended as a 
negative answer to the question whether there were any ancient 
Jewish settlements in Cornwall, or whether gangs of Jews were 
forced to work the mines there, does not of course, as one anti- 
quarian has misread it, deny the presence of individual Jews, now 
or in former times. The name J/arazion and its equivalent. 
Market Jew, the Jews’ houses, as ancient deserted smelting-houses- 
are called, and the abandoned tin mines called Attall Sarazin, have 
given rise to the belief in settlements of Jews somewhere in the 
dim past, whether under Nero or under some later emperor 
matters little. Marah Zion, Dr. Miiller admits, looks like 
Hebrew, and might signify ‘ the Bitterness of Zion’; but we fail 
to see in this a probable name for a place of Jewish exile. Zion 
is not equivalent to Israel or Judah: ‘ the Bitterness of Judah’ or 
‘ of Israel’ would be plausible, which the existing name is not. 
Moreover, Marah Zion is not Hebrew at all, it must be Marath Zion. 
But he prefixes to his inquiry the golden precept, which ought to 
be well drilled into every dabbler into the etymology of names :— 

“Tt cannot be too often repeated that inquiries into the origin of local 
names are in the first place historical, and only in the second place 
philological. To attempt an explanation of any name without having 
first traced it back to the earliest form in which we can find it, is to set 
at defiance tho plainest rules of the science of language, as well as of the 
science of history. Even if the interpretation of a local name should be 
right, it would be of no scientific value without the preliminary inquiry 
into its history, which frequently consists in a succession of the most 
startling changes and corruptions.” 

He therefore gives the various ancient forms of the name Mara- 
zion, the oldest being Marchadyon, Markasyon, Markysyow, &c., 
and after stating that the Cornish (Celtic) name for market is 
Marchas, derived from an older Marchad (from Latin mercatus), 
shows that MJarchadyon might be a diminutive, “ the Little Market,” 
which explanation appears to be confirmed by the synonymous 
name Marghasbigan, apparently applied in an old charter to the 
same place ; but that it might also be a plural form, ‘‘ The Markets,” 
which is supported by the fact that three markets were held there. 
Moreover, * another termination of the plural in Cornish is eu, 
which added to marchad, would give us Marchadieu,” and thus 
explain the other name Market Jew :— 

“ Now it is perfectly true that no real Cornishman, I mean no man 
who spoke Cornish, would ever have taken Marchadiew for Market Jew, 
or Jews’ Market. The name for Jew in Cornish is quite different. It 
is Edhow, Yedhow, Yudhow, corrupted likewiso into Ezow, plural 
Yedhewon, &. But to a Saxon ear the Cornish namo Marchadiew 
might well convey the idea of Market Jew, and thus, by a metamorphic 
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process, a name meaning in Cornish the Markets would give rise ina| and men can artificially gain languages not their own, 
perfectly natural manner not only to the two names Marazion and | children grow up speaking different tongues from _— 
| eir 


Market Jew, but likewise to the historical legends of Jews settled in the 


county of Cornwall.” 


The Jews’ houses are disposed of similarly. The Cornish word 
for house, like the Welsh, was ty, which was subsequently cor- 
This word was probably applied 
par excellence to the smelting-houses, and as the English tongue | 


rupted into tshey, or dzhyi. 


gained ground in the county would be further defined by the | 
addition of the word ‘* house” (as we speak of the river Esk, in 


ignorance that Esk itself means water, or river) ; and then Dzhyi- 
house would be inevitably understood as Jews’ house. 
The essay on ** Cornish Antiquities” is full of interesting matter, 


and ought to have practical utility in the demonstration of the 
extent and importance of ancient monuments in Cornwall, and 
the lamentable fate which has already been for some centuries | 
consigning some of the chief of them to destruction to satisfy the 
greed of landowners wanting their few yards of ground or of farmers 


in search of stone convenient for gate-posts :— 


“Tt does honour to the British Parliament that large sums are 
granted, when it is necessary, to bring to these safe shores whatever 
¢an still be rescued from the ruins of Greece and Italy, of Lycia, 
Pergamos, Palestine, Egypt, Babylon, or Nineveh, But... . it is 
painful to see the splendid granite slabs of British cromlechs thrown 
down and carted away, stone circles destroyed to make way for farming 
improvements. .... It is high time, indeed, that something should be 
done, and nothing will avail but to place every truly historical monu- 
ment under national protection..... Let those whom it concerns look 
to it before it is too late. These Celtic monuments are public property 
as much as London Stone, Coronation Stone, or Westminster Abbey, 
and posterity will hold the present generation responsible for the safe- 
keeping of the national heirlooms of England.” 


We hope this powerful appeal, backed by a truly fearful list of 
“‘acts of Vandalism” already perpetrated, may come, or rather be | 


| fathers, the case is altered. ‘Then race is proved to be stronger 
| than language; for when new languages are adopted, not b 
| individuals only, but even by whole nations, these nations win 
| put off their original mental characteristics as easily as they change 
| their language, but retain them as they retain the shape of their 
An Irishman is no less 
| different from an Englishman because he is born in the English- 
| speaking part of Ireland; Dr. Miiller, pace himself, and though 
he writes excellent English, remains still a German, and shows it 
in this very book, which (we say it neither in praise nor blame) 
|could not well have been written by an Englishman. All the 
books on the folk-lore of different countries, and books like 


'skulls and the colour of their skin. 





| Ramsay's Scottish Wit and Humour and Lover's Irish Legends 
testify to a diversity of national character quite overriding dis. 
| tinctions of language. ‘To take an extreme case, suppose that the 
| English language were gradually to become that of the civilizeg 
| world, or even of the English Empire, can any one suppose that 
the character of the Hindus, the Maoris, or the Maltese would 
undergo an assimilation to that of the English? The mental 
character of a race varies, after all, more constantly with 
their physical features than with their spoken language. For 
language is, after all, an accident rather than an ingredient. The 
Cubans, Mexicans, and Peruvians speak Spanish; why? Because 
Columbus the Genoese, who went begging for a commission, 
happened to be engaged by Castile, and not by England. 

The biographical essays on men of letters are especially interest. 
ing, as showing a power of appreciating and an enthusiasm in 
delineating human character which must add to the author’s hold on 
the hearts of his contemporaries. He devotes a judicious and loving 





influentially submitted, to the eyes of His Royal Highness the | paper to the memory of his father, the poet Wilhelm Miiller, who 


Prince of Wales, who, as Duke of Cornwall and recipient of an 
immense income from that county, ought to be the leader in a 
movement for the preservation of its historical monuments. 

The same paper contains some thoughts, which appear to us the 
least wise in the book, on distinctionsof race. After denying that 
there is anything in “ blood,” and showing the negative results of 
skull-measurement, the writer comes to the conclusion that there 
is only one practicable and at the same time really useful division 
of men,—according to the language they speak. Language sits 
closer to the mind than any condition of the body, and “the 
mind's the measure of the man,” as Dr. Watts teaches us; conse- 
quently, language, as the exponent of the mind, shows in its 
diversities the essential distinctions of human beings. Thus, ‘‘ a 


man like Bishop Crowther, though a negro in blood, is, in thought | 


and speech, an Aryan. He speaks English, he thinks English, he 
acis English; and, unless we take English in a purely historical, 
and not in its truly scientific, i.c., linguistic sense, he is English.” 
Dr. Miiller has previously reminded us of the inextricable mixture 
of blood through conquest, migration, and intermarriage, which 
renders it a hopeless task to determine nationality on the principle 
of blood in special cases; and if the language-test is adopted 
simply as a pis aller, we have nothing to say against it, except 


| has been called the Tom Moore of Germany, but with injustice, 
since his overflowing patriotism for Germany united and free was 
larger and nobler than Moore’s for Ireland, and because his wine- 
songs had a deeper soul in them than Moore’s effervescing joviality. 
The essay on Schiller was written for the centenary of the poet's 
birthday ; and to this circumstance is perhaps due the air of 
encomium which it seems to us to possess. The most marked 
points in his character which he traces from Schiller’s boyhood 
are absolute fearlessness and warm sympathy for others. ‘To these 
is added the thirst for influence on mankind, which led him to 
desire above all other stations of usefulness that of Professor at 
a German University. This he ultimately obtained at Jena, and 
there he wrote his History of the Thirty-Years’ War. But his 
life was a struggling and hard one, and his mind devoted to no 
one object till his settlement at Weimar at the age of thirty-five, 
when Goethe’s example and precepts changed the whole tone of his 
writings, and led him rather to study actual human life and 
| portray characters as he saw them, than strive after ideals 
which he never could really inspire with life. Schiller’s 
works produced before this period can scarcely be believed to 
be by the same writer as the later ones; compare the 
Robbers, Fiesco, Cabale und Liebe, and Don Carlos, with Wallen- 





that it was scarcely worth so many words. But the fact that | stein, Song of the Bell, the Ballads, Mary Stuart, Maid of Orleans, 
the physiologists have failed as yet to produce the bodily fea- Bride of Messina, and William Tell. What he did not learn from 
ture which varies with the mental features constituting nation- | Goethe was the conception of the most delicate sentiment, that is 
ality, does not prove that they were, or are, foolish in seeking | apt to vanish like a volatile perfume when put into words, which 
for such a feature. Once it was the blood, and we heard of the | makes Goethe’s female characters so exquisitely womanly. 
hot blood of one race and the cold of another, to say nothing of | Schiller’s portraiture of female characters is weak. He gives us 
the blue of the high-born. Then came the skin, which surely gives | the strong masculine woman in Elizabeth, the beautiful wronged 





a stronger distinction than mere colour, since the negro is black 
through a pigment which is wanting in the other races; then the 
hair; then the shape and size of the skull. Perhaps no one feature 
will be found to divide races, but a combination of features may. 
So in botany, when the Linnean system, based exclusively on the 
number and position of the reproductive organs, had been found 
not to divide the vegetable kingdom naturally, a truly natural 
system was substituted, founded on the construction of the seed 


and the mode of growth of the tissue, but including secondarily | 


the character of the reproductive organs, and many other features. 
‘Lae very fact that distinction of race has been a natural instinct of 
mankind, which, when they became learned and called themselves 
physiologists they could neither ignore nor explain satisfactorily, 
ought to prevent us rejecting the idea as a mere will o’ the wisp 
which will land us in a quagmire. Language undoubtedly in its 
first formation was a distinction according to race; each race had 
its own language, and as the race divided into separate uations, 
each nation took the original language, but developed its resources 
independently, and so produced a variety of dialects. But when 
we arrive at the later period when languages are numerous 


/and martyred woman in Mary Stuart; the religiously inspired 
| woman in Joan of Arc; but these are great and interesting solely 
| by the accident of their positions ; no one is a poetical creation in 
| herself, as a woman, of whom we could say with Goethe, * Das 
| Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan.” One solitary approach to the 
| latter after the manner of Goethe we have in Thekla, and especially 
in her song “ Der Eichwald brauset,” which is worthy to stand beside 
those of Mignon and Cliirchen. We cannot also avoid to notice 
with dislike the fine speeches and straining after rhetoric which 
/even Schiller’s best dramas, notably Wallenstein and the Maid of 
Orleans, exhibit. We miss the serenity and perfect mastery of the 
| materials which Goethe shows, and feel the influence of a nervous, 
anxious, aspiring, but never quiet genius. ‘This is natural enough 
/ when we remember Schiller’s troubled life; but it ought to be 
noted in an estimate of his literary character. So ought also the 
tendency towards harrowing scenes, which, dating from the 
| Robbers, never entirely left him. “ Es ist immer etwas 
Grausames im Schiller ” is an observation which struck the present 
writer as profound. But Dr. Miiller’s concluding words are noble 
| and judicious; we must unfortunately curtail them :— 
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“His whole poetry may be said to be written on the simple text— | “excepting the lowlands of the eastern coast” (locally known as 
‘Be true, be good, be noble!’ It may seem a short text; but truth | «the Hundreds ") “Essex is not a flat county,” and though 
is very short, and the work of the greatest teachers of mankind | ,, h hich! . ” the “] f il. level 
> always consisted in the unflinching inculcation of these short nowhere highly picturesque,” the “lover of tranquil, leve 
a ee From the beginning to the end Schiller remained true | Scenery, with fine trees, rich harvest-fields, and green meadows, 
to himself; he never acted a part, he never bargained with the | will find much to please him throughout Essex.” In 1594 Essex 


.. . + His life is the best commentary on his poetry ; ther» : r 
ew a discrepancy between the two. As mere critics we may bo was described by Norden as,— 


able to admire a poet without admiring the man; but postry, it should | « Most fatt, frutefull, and full of profitable thinges, exceeding (as far 
be remembered, was not meant for critics only, and its highest purpose | as I can finde) anie other shire, for the generall comodeties, and the 


js never fulfilled, except where, as with Schiller, wo can listen to the | plentie. Though Suffolke be more highlie comended of some, wherwyth 
poet, and look up to the man. I oy ryt my ens. But this shire seemeth to me to deserve the 
~ ‘ title of the Englishe Goshen, the fattest of the lande; comparable to 

The essay on Bunsen, Dr. Miiller’s friend and correspondent, Palestina, that flowed with milke and hunnye. But pene comende 
is especially important, from his intimate knowledge of its subject. the healthfulness of it; and especiallie near the sea coastes, Rochford, 
That Bunsen’s entrance into the field of diplomacy, culminating | Denge, Tenderinge hundreds, and other lowe places about the creckes, 
in his appointment as Prussian Envoy in England, to do work which gave me a most cruell quarterne fever. But the manie and 


«that any Prussian baron could have done as well, if not better,” | ‘ itu z 
should be regarded by his scholarly biographer as the great | —the latter part of his description showing how even the penalty 
mistake of his life, is only natural, and perhaps true. Yet we | paid for a visit to the dreaded “‘ Hundreds” did not bias his mind 
doubt whether a mind so eager and so prepossessed with ideas of against the county. And although even up to 1288 the Royal 
his own, which he avowed his intention of finding through the Forest of Essex extended from the Lea ‘“ usque ad pontem de 
course of history, would have been constitutionally patient and | Cattawadd”—the Dan and Beersheba of the county—it seems 
impartial enough to become thoroughly reliable in historical to have been enclosed and fenced at quite as early a period as the 
investigation ; whereas, his influential position and his really | greater part of East Anglia. And certainly the present agricul- 
great erudition enabled him to give the most salutary aid and tural po of the county, “‘fatt, fratefull, and full of profitable 
counsel to men who had taken up literature or learning as a pro- thinges, bears out Norden account. ; 
fession; which Dr. Miiller, among many others, gratefully re- The staid and practical nature of the inhabitants causing them 
members. A very interesting series of letters from Bunsen to the | mainly to eschew the vain and frivolous pursuits and amusements 
» vol of the age, Essex is corrupted by no centres of dissipation such 
author closes the volume. 8 sO , 
as Tunbridge Wells or Scarborough. There is, indeed a watering- 
: ee a place at Southend, prettily placed, dry, healthy for children, and, 
MURRAY'S EASTERN one — : we believe, not over-exciting for convalescent adults. At Dover- 
Mr. Murray has at length done for the Eastern Counties that | court there has recently been established what the editor terms a 
which he had previously done for Scotland, Ireland, and the | « small and not disagreeable watering-place "—just what a good- 
oars ny other — ae an yee pe ety nr natured man, who had dined before he went there, and had not 
has produced a very neat, compendious, and admirably compiled | oo¢ to stop there long, might say. Harwich, the adjacent “ old 
Handbook for them, valuable alike to the systematic tourist, the es hardly ero. 2 was pond visited by Queen 
chance visitor, or the resident aboriginal. The work is distin- Elizabeth, who, on finding that the corporation had no pecuniary 
guished by the same care and accuracy as its predecessors, and is, requests to make, commended it as “a pretty town, wanting 
perhaps, even especially notable for full and interesting discussion nothing.” The editor of the Handbook, with a pardonable play 
on all points of historical and antiquarian interest. It is judici- upon the word, gives his opinion that Harwich “ wants” sweet- 
ously arranged in numbered routes, which with branch excursions | ness and light. ‘The writer has not visited Harwich for many 
on either side, form a guide to the traveller to everything worth years, but does not call the assertion in question for a moment. 
seeing in the four counties. Essex, being in great measure isolated | ‘There are other small watering-places, frequented by their im- 
geographically, historically, and ethnologically from the remain- | mediate neighbours, but, generally speaking, the superior attrac- 
ing three, is treated of separately in the general introduction. | tions of Yarmouth and Lowestoft prevail with the seaside-going 
Norfolk and Suffolk are in many respects intimately connected, and people of Essex. 
are taken together ; while Cambridgeshire, again, stands by itself | put if Essex present few attractions to the mere pleasure- 
in many respects. Essex, as the forest county, the home) seeker, “the antiquary will find it inferior to few in England,” 
ihe onl tin entation <0 Iecmes citnny cosage: (Trane nen Meena in the See ea 
2 agp eupa- | or other so-called “ primeval remains” have n found in 
tion on a more thoroughgoing scale perhaps than that existing | country, it is most rich in relics of all kinds of British, Roman, and 
in any other part of England, the —— of the long series of | 5. xon origin, especially of the two former periods. Colchester, of 
= png! Reet el East pes eee oo course, as the capital of Cunobeline, the Roman ee 2 
= 18 day distinguished by many and marked Joca! pecu- | the scene of the massacre of the Roman garrison by the revo 
liarities, certainly requires separate consideration. Suffolk and | fooni and Trinobantes, and the seat of by far the largest and most 
Norfolk, mainly peopled by the Iceni, and subsequently the two | assively-built Norman keep in England, is the centre of archseo- 
component parts of the self-contained kingdom of East Anglia, | josie) interest; but throughout the entire county are scat- 
a om be ome etn, ge | ona o tered memorials of Roman domination, and the ——— deadly 
country of mere and morass, with but little early history beyond | contest between Saxon and Dane. After the final subjugation 
that of the romantic exploits of Hereward and his mythical heroes, | o¢ the British—at Messing, near Kelvedon, probably—Essex, being 
with its glorious architectural enclaves of Ely and Cambridge, and exposed to the attacks of the vanguard of Saxon sea-Uhlans, was 
2 vo modern days ee ob ng ay “08 ig OR placed under the control of the ‘+ Comes littoris en . but it 
aslittle in common with either East Anglia or Essex. Accord-| was only as recently as 1864, during the reclamation of some 
ing to this arrangement, therefore, the editor takes the tourist flats phd mouth of | the Blackwater, that the site of the 
throughout the four counties, commencing with the home county. fortress of Othona was identified by the discovery of founda- 
. We are well aware that the bare idea of a “ tour” in Essex, tions, coins, and miscellaneous remains, similar to those found 
in the accepted sense of the word, is to the average ee at Gariononum (Burgh Castle), Rutupium, and Anderida, all 
: A sagen and to the ag oe wae T a : parts of the oie — — —_ — — — 
ou at Essex is generally regarded by the majority of | hy the Roman “ Lo arden.” Certainly Essex must have p 
otherwise well-informed strangers as a vast semi-paludic ex- | sonted very great attractions to foreigners, for no sooner had the 
Panse, inhabited by a species of agrestic ogres, unintelligent and | gaxong fairly installed themselves after the departure of their 
repulsive, The belief that the much talked-of ‘* Essex marshes ” nemy the Count, than the Northmen began, and for a couple of 
are coterminous with the county is singularly prevalent, and | porto Saxon and Dane were at it hammer and tongs along the 
obstinately adhered to. Tell one who holds it that High Beech is estuaries and creeks of the south-east coast. At Heybridge, near 
the greatest elevation within thirty miles of London, and that | Maldon, was fought in 991 one of the most ferocious battles of the 
Langdon Hills, within half-a-dozen miles of the Thames, are close whole series, and one of which the details have been best preserved, 
on 800 feet high, and he simply accepts the statement with a mentally | — between ‘Olaf Trygwesson and his ships lying in the Chelmer, 
Teserved conviction that, owing to an abnormal physical idiosyn- | and the Ealdorman of Essex. The ‘heathen men” gained the 
cracy of the county, analogous to the morbid 70s of its inhabitants, | day, and carried off the Earl’s head, notwithstanding that the 
the law of gravitation is held in abeyance, and that morasses | bridge—not improbably identical in site, if not in material, with the 
exist on their summits. Mr. Murray, however, assures us that present one,—was “ kept so well” by three Saxon representatives 
of the heroes of the bridge on the ‘Tiber—Wulfstan, .Elfhere, and 








sweete comodeties countervayle the daunger,” 
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Maccus. The widow of the Earl wrought her husband’s exploits 
on tapestry, after the fashion of the time, and in the present day 
Mr. Freeman has revivified the story in glowing language. The 
Northmen, however, were too crippled to advance on Maldon or 
Witham. A quarter of a century later was fought the great 
fight at Ashingdon on the Crouch, between Edmund Ironside and 
Canute. Mr. Freeman has effectually disproved the theory that 
Assington, in Suffolk, was the scene of the battle. Canewdon, 
mear Ashingdon, more than probably embodies the name of the 
victor, and the fabric’of the church at Ashingdon is clearly that 
erected four years afterwards. In its later history, Essex has 
little incident to boast, if we except the heroic defence of Col- 
‘chester, when the Royalist garrison held out till horses and dogs 
were gone, and only one day’s flour remained, and surrendered 
only to meet with scant mercy from Fairfax. It is strange that 
while there should be only two resident English peers in the 
county, and scarcely an historic name, its earlier history should 
blaze with the glories of the extinct feudal peerage. Hedingham 
Castle, the magnificent keep of which still remains, was the 
seat, for twenty proud generations, of the De Veres. Just 
on the border was the stronghold of the De Clares, for 
two centuries after the Conquest the most powerful house in 
the kingdom. And the earldom of Essex, now in the possession of 
the Capels, was in former days held by the Mandevilles, Bohuns, 
Bourchiers, and Devereux. ‘The list of Essex notables, though 
miscellaneous, is not, on the whole, up to county average. Dr. 
W. Harvey, the discoverer of circulation, is buried at Hempsted ; 
Sir John Hawkwood, the soldier of fortune and a patron hero of 
the Guy Livingstonidsy, at Hedingham; ‘‘ Jack Straw” was an 
Essex man; and Hopkins the witchfinder discovered and burnt 
seven of ** the horrible sect of witches” who were living close to 
his own house at Manningtree. 

In no part of England, perhaps, are local peculiarities of custom 
and speech so strongly marked as they are in Essex from one end 
of the county to the other. This may probably be accounted for 
by the homogeneity of the East Saxon people by whom it was 
settled, and their slight subsequent intercourse with the rest of 
England. The traveller who wishes to study the genius of Essex 
manners and dialect in their most characteristic types cannot do 
better than visit a district known as “the Rodings,” so called 
from a cluster of small villages of that name lying on the 
outskirts of the great Essex forest—now reduced to Epping 
and Hainault forests—and between the high roads from London 
to Cambridge on one side, and to Colchester on the other. 
The Rodings, with a dozen or more adjacent parishes, 
skut out by want of practicable roads from communication 
with the rest of the world, and as the Handbook puts it, 
“* very remote from urban and scholastic influences,” form a dis- 
trict emphatically sui generis. ‘The editor seems to give undue cre- 
dence to the theory that the villages are named from the river Rod- 
ing, and the river in its turn from rdd-ing or ‘*rood-meadow,” i.e., a 
meadow marked with a cross on its banks. That the district was 
a settlement of the Saxon Rodingas, and hence the name of both 
villages and river, is tolerably clear, and we may thus account for 
the strong tribal feeling which distinguishes the inhabitants, even 
amongst Essexians. Rude of speech, wild in mien, and uncouth 
in gait as they may appear to the “foreigner,” they nevertheless 
possess many and great virtues, eminent among which isa devotion 
to the place of their birth, compared to which that of .a Swiss for 
his canton, a Bostonian for the Hub, or Canon Kingsley for 
Wessex is cold and languid. As one of their own prophets has 
said :— 

“The world, or at least the isle of Britain, is divided into three parts, 
looked on most likely as three concentric circles, The hallowed centre, 


the bull’s-eye, the &s G4Pau265, the inver Ecbatana, is ‘ the Rudings ; | 


round about them, in the ‘middle circle, lie the ‘Hundreds’—the rest of 
Essex ; further still, on the outer circle, lie ‘the Shires,'—the rest of 
Britain. As for the rest of Europe and of the world, they are doubtless 
looked on as so utterly barbarous as to deserve no place at all in the 
geography of the favoured Rudingas.” 

Certain it is that to this day a visitor from the North or Mid- 
land Counties is spoken of by the worthy Rodingas as ‘a furriner 
from somewhere down in the Shires,”—pronounced ‘ Sheres,” 
with an indefinable twang of contempt. It is curious to notice 
in medizval records how often the devil used to appear in human 
form in Essex. Danbury Church, for example, was destroyed by 
lightning in 1402, and the devil, in the shape of a Minorite friar, 
was seen very busy in the building, ‘ insolentissime debacchans.” 


How his identity was ascertained, as in the case of most of these | 
allotropic fiends, we are not told; but judging from the way in | 


which a new rector from ‘‘the Shires” is regarded by the 


autochthones of an Essex parish, we are strongly inclined to | 


suspect that their ancestors of five centuries ago could easily haye 
mistaken a respectable friar from the midland counties, not under. 
standing their speech, and refreshing himself from a flask instead 
of drinking *‘ owd beer,” for the Evil One. 

Want of space forbids us from following the editor through the 
remaining three counties, though we should have much liked to 
have taken a hasty glance with him, at least, at the adjacent East 
Anglian county of Suffolk,—‘‘silly Suffolk,” as it is commonly 
called, to the great but needless pain of worthy South-Folk, not con. 
scious of exceptional unwisdom. ‘The point is not gone into here, 
but it seems to us clear that the epithet is simply a localized jn. 
stance of the curious revolution of meaning by which the Anglo. 
Saxon selig, holy, gradually acquired a contemptuous signification, 
as piety degenerated into superstition, and finally developed into 
‘silly ” in its present acceptation. ‘The fervent piety of the early 
East-Anglian monarchs, and the extraordinary devotion paid 
throughout the county to its hero-saint Edmund, amply account 
for its original application ; while the magnificent Perpendicular 
churches, built on the influx of wealth caused by the introduction 
of woollen manufacture, prove that the county had not lost its dis. 
tinctive character. The group of these, by the way, at Bury, 
Sudbury, Melford, Lavenham, and Clare, together with the Norman 
tower and abbey ruins at the first mentioned place, will repay any 
student or amateur of ecclesiastical architecture for a few days’ visit, 

We cannot conclude without expressing our gratification that 
Mr. Murray is carrying out his series of handbooks with such 
completeness and care. ‘Thirty-three English counties are now 
included, and when complete, it will form a perfect local history 
of England which no good library ought to be without,—certainly 
no library of any kind in the Eastern Counties should be without 
the volume before us. : 





THE SUN.* 

Numerous and startling as are the revelations which modern 
science has made with regard to the functions and physical 
features of the Sun, no one can study Mr. Proctor’s book without 
seeing that much remains to be revealed. Yet, doubtless, the 
time had arrived when the numerous observations and hypotheses 
of astronomers and the experiments of physicists should be 
arranged and digested. For such work (which consists partly of 
the due appreciation of existing theories, and partly of the devisal 
of new), and for the popular interpretation of the wonders of 
astronomical science, no writer seems better adapted than the 
author of the book before us. He possesses remarkable powers 
of clear reasoning, extensive knowledge, and a facile and almost 
too fertile pen. We wish Mr. Proctor would give us time to read 
his books thoroughly, not to speak of his numerous contributions 
to periodical literature. For before we had finished his volume 
on Saturn, our attention was drawn to several of his interesting 
and instructive papers on Mars, Jupiter, and recent spectroscopic 
discoveries, contributed to various monthly and weekly journals. 
Afterwards we met with his account of ‘‘ Other Worlds than 
| Ours,” and then, just nine mouths later, we were presented with 
500 pages on the Sux. As we cannot here convey anything like 
acomplete idea of this last store of astronomical learning, we 
must content ourselves with stating and briefly illustrating the 
contents of the nine chapters of the work. 

The sun’s distance and the various methods available and most 
effective for ascertaining it are discussed in chapteri. The his- 
torical growth of our knowledge of this important subject is 
given, not in mere description of such methods as the determina- 
tion of the solar parallax and the observation of the transits of 
| Venus, but ia simple but sufficient diagrammatic illustrations of 
the phenomena in question. ‘Then we are led to the consideration 
| of the recent revision of the number representing the earth's dis- 
| tance from the sun, which has been reduced to about 91,730,000 
| miles, with a probable error of about 300,000 miles. If the sun's 
mean distance be roughly placed at 92,000,000 of miles, the sun’s 
diameter is fairly represented by 850,000 miles, corresponding to 
a volume not less than 1,250,000 times that of the earth. These 
numbers are confessedly approximate only, but though they are 
nearer the truth than earlier results, and will doubtless be in time 
submitted to further corrections, yet astronomers have abundant 
reasons to be proud of the advance made in this direction. For, 
| as Sir J. Herschel has said, this recent correction in the value of 
| the sun’s parallax corresponds to the apparent breadth of a human 
| hair at a distance of 125 feet, or of a sovereign at eight miles off. 

The next aspect in which the author teaches us to regard the 
sun is as the Ruler of the motions of his family of planets. The 











* The Sun, Ruler of the Planetary System. By BR. A. Proctor. 1371. 
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qvermastering attraction of the sun produces the stability of their 
pital motions, and permits them to suffer no sudden, great, or 
« anent change. Though it is far from being his sole office of 
ale, yet the gravitating or attracting power of the sun is that 
which first attracts our notice. This may be ascertained by com- 
ing the amount of velocity which the earth’s attraction com- 
venicates to falling bodies, with the actual motion towards him- 
gif which the sun causes in any planet; or by comparing the 
motion of any planet round the sun with the moon’s motion round 
theearth. ‘Thus we are led to some very startling results, amongst 
qbich we may name the following :—The sun exerts 315,000 times 
gs much force on any body, at equal distances, as the earth. If 
the earth’s mass (not volume) were as great as the sun’s, a pound 
weight would weigh more than fourteen anda half tons, and a small 
object raised a single inch and let fall would strike the ground 
with a velocity three times as great as'that of the swiftest express 
train (p. 74). Our author applies the ascertained proportion 
between terrestrial and solar attractive energy to the controlling 
influence exerted by the sun upon the earth, which, in spite of the 
inconceivably great velocity with which she moves and tends to 
travel onward in a right line and thus free herself for ever from 
the sun's control, compels her to circle around him. The earth's 
mean distance from the sun is the measure of her partial freedom 
from solar control, while the shortness of the period in which she 
completes her circuit measures the amount of the sun’s power over 
her. At the distance at which the earth moves about the sun, the 
mean velocity which she exhibits is 18-2 miles per second, and the 
interesting question arises by how much must this velocity be 
increased to free the earth from solar service, and dismiss her for 
ever toacold and desolate wandering through space? The in- 
crease requisite to produce this unhappy result is by no means 
large. “If the earth, when at her mean distance, had her velocity 
suddenly increased from 15-2 miles per second to 25-7 miles, we 
should be carried thenceforth continually farther and farther away 
from the light and life of the planetary scheme.” Mr. Proctor 
traces the results of this alteration of the earth’s career in the 
destruction of the sequence of the seasons, and the continued 
diminution of heat and light. But a similar fate would befall us, 
and the other planets as well, if the sun’s mass were suddenly re- 
duced in the proportion of about 1,414 to 1,000. From a table 
on page 82 we learn that the planet Uranus would be just freed 
from solar allegiance if his velocity could be suddenly increased to 
that naturally belonging to the next inner planet, Saturn ; and 
that Venus would be similarly released by acquiring a velocity one 
mile per second greater than that of Mercury. At the surface of 
the sun a body travelling around him must have a velocity of 268 
miles per second. 

The analysis of the solar beams is next discussed. With great 
propriety Mr. Proctor lays great stress on a thorough understand- 
ing of spectroscopic analysis, and says, truly enough, that the 
whole history of many recent scientific researches is a sealed book 
to those who do not clearly understand the nature of the instru- 
ment by which the researches have been effected. Some fifty pages 
and twenty illustrative figures are devoted toa history of spectrum 
researches, especially as applied to the sun’s rays. We are led 
from the earlier observations of Newton, Wollaston, and Fraun- 
hofer, to the great and final discovery by Kirchkoff of the meaning 
of the thousands of black lines which cross the solar spectrum. 
Identifying these lines as the reversed bright lines of certain 
metallic spectra, he showed, by imitating the solar phenomena, 
how complete a proof was at hand of the existence of such metals 
a iron, sodium, barium, &c., in the sun. Angstrim and other 
physicists have amply confirmed these results,—identifying, for 
instance, 450 bright lines furnished by iron and 200 by titanium, 
with corresponding black spaces in the sun’s spectrum. It might 
be thought that these spaces were black just because these very 
metals were absent from the sun. But no one can read Mr. 
Proctor’s account of the absorptive properties of various vapours 
for particular luminous rays without seeing that the above-named 
black lines are due to the opacity of certain vapours, and to their 
consequent suppression or reversal of the bright lines which they 
themselves form. Hitherto the spectroscope has in this and other 
manners revealed the presence of no element in sun or stars which 
is not found upon the earth, just as the chemical analysis of 
meteorites, bodies which reach the earth from space, has added no 
new member to our list. But there is a considerable amount of 
‘incidence in the results of these two methods of investigation 
into the chemistry of other worlds, hydrogen and iron having 
been, for example, abundantly recognized by both methods. For 
the beautiful way in which the spectroscope indicates the approach 
or recession of a star we refer our readers to page 146. 








Chapter iv. comprises a study of the sun’s surface, especially 
in relation to the solar spots, their movements, and zones of dis- 
tribution, their periods of- maximum and minimum recurrence, 
their connection with magnetic storms, and their vast dimensions. 
We have presented to us clear and beautiful drawings of these 
singular appearances, amongst which we may especially call atten- 
tion to that figure (on page 232) representing a spot having the 
appearance of cyclonic motion, and conveying the notion of a 
terrible solar tornado; and to the several figures on page 230, 
where the progress of one of the sun’s spots is recorded by the 
marvellously accurate and patient pencil of the Rev. Mr. Howlett. 
The divergent, yet perhaps not irreconcilable, views as to the 
solar surface announced by Nasmyth, Secchi, and others, are well 
illustrated by drawings of the appearances known as “ willows 
leaves,” ‘‘ granules,” and ‘ corrugations.” 

The most magnificent yet most distinct of recent solar dis- 
coveries is reserved for separate discussion in the next chapter, 
which is devoted to the red prominences and chromosphere of the 
sun. The red elouds seem to have been first actually observed 
and noted in 1733 by Vassenius of Gottenburg, yet it was not till 
more than a century later that they were fully recognized. During 
the great eclipse of 1842 the red prominences were particularly 
scrutinized by Airy, Arago, Struve, Biela, and other skilful 
astronomers. On subsequent occasions they were again and again 
examined, their appearance, movements, colours, and distribu- 
tion and disappearance being carefully recorded. But it was 
not until photography and spectroscopy combined were 
brought to bear upon these red prominences and the lumin- 
ous layer from which they rise, the chromosphere, that their 
real nature became known. Exact observation had proved that 
these appearances were an appanage of the sun, but photographs 
produced an image of their shape taken by means of the actinic or 
radiant chemical energy which accompanies their luminous rays. 
Further than this, the spectroscope analysed these luminous and 
visible rays, and discovered that they were in part if not chiefly 
due to glowing hydrogen! Then it was found that these pro- 
minences may be studied (by a sufficient dispersive power in the 
spectroscope and extreme narrowness of the slit admitting the 
light to be analysed) even when the sun is not eclipsed. By sub- 
sequent study the red prominences have been observed to undergo 
the most extraordinary changes, and present the most remarkable 
forms. We are forced to believe that out of the red envelope of 
the sun there continually rise mountains of glowing hydrogen 
100,000 miles, or perhaps much more, in height, and of the most 
fantastic shapes,—eruptive pillars of flame, with spiral and floating 
clouds. 

The corona of the sun and zodiacal light are probably connected, 
according to Mr. Proctor, with a vast zone of meteoric and perhaps 
cometic matter revolving about the sun. ‘There are difficulties in 
the acceptance of this theory as an adequate explanation of the 
very complex and singular phenomena of the corona. Our author's 
chain of argument is, at all events, well worthy of the closest 
attention, while the series of pictures of the coronal light visible 
during eclipses is of great completeness and interest. Speci- 
ally we direct attention to the beautiful coloured lithograph 
(opposite page 343), which represents the quadrangular form of 
the corona, its general violet hue, and its inexplicable dark radial 
bars. 

We must not linger any more amongst these fascinating sub- 
jects, nor amongst those which are discussed in the remaining 
chapters of the volume under review. We may be permitted to 
doubt whether the seventh chapter, on the physical condi- 
tion of the sun, and parts of the sixth chapter, are quite 
as satisfactory as they might have been. We feel some 
doubts as to the validity of our author’s reasoning when he 
speaks of the immense repulsive forces of the sun ; of considerable 
variations in the density of different layers of the sun’s envelopes ; 
of the segregation, spite of motion and diffusion, of several of the 
constituents of these layers ; of very low pressures combined with 
the existence about the sun in a liquid and even solid form of gases 
incondensable on the earth, and of the occurrence of the vapour 
of iron within the limits of the terrestrial atmosphere. In the 
succeeding chapter, the sun, as originating nearly all the force 
treasured up in the earth and daily reaching it, or added to it, is 
treated in a clear and accurate manuer. Here come in the ques- 
tions of the future fuel of the earth, the direct assimilation of solar 
energies by mechanical contrivances, and the absolute and direct 
dependence of all vegetable life, and consequently of all animal 
life, upon the solar force. 

Chapter ix. is entitled ‘‘ The Sun among his Peers,” and includes, 
with other important matter, the author's views as to the real 
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nature of the Milky Way, as a spiral system of small stars, and | ing. It affords by its constant recurrence and appeal to the recollection 
the journey of the sun and the solar system through space. | of natural objects that safeguard against the overstraining and wearying 

The appendices on the Transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882 and | ~ ag re a er potion is often apt to produce, 
on Eclipses will be of particular value to those who wish to pursue | Mr. Macmillan is, as Sens 1¢ has already had good reason to know, 
these important subjects of astronomical study. skilful and experienced botanist, and he can command a rich and elo. 

. P . J 3 ;, | quent style. To say that he draws out his analogies with ingenuity j 
It will be evident enough that the subject-matter of Mr. Proctor’s y is 


: 5 : to give him but a small part of the praise which he deserves. He show 
volume, and the mode in which he has treated it, are calculated to | 5 |’, undest taste and judgment, and a true insight into the sien 


attract and instruct the general reader. Other features of the | .:3, of the similitudes which he sets forth. Here is a suggestion which 
book conduce to the same end. Such features are—the clearness | ono jg not likely to forget of the natural analogy to the fruitfulness of 
of the type, the appropriateness, beauty, and in some instances, | se}f-sacrifice :— 
the weird splendour of the illustrations, as well as the ease of dic- “The bud of a plant which, under tho ordinary laws of vegetation 
tion and the lucidity of argument and explanation which charac- a ng ——— — E — ae — ~ ‘ee case 
. . + nde shortened, and develops finally, g egular law 
terize the book. Wherever popular explanation of scientific reason- pe oy Raed ie facta eoewth ie thes stayed; 16 has oie 
ing is possible, the author does not shrink from the task of giving it, | onq of its existence ; its life terminates with the ripe fruit that drops off 
and he accomplishes this task without fatiguing the attention of | to the ground. Whereas the bud that does not produce a flower or 
the reader. Of course it is possible to find a few mistakes and | fruit grows into » branch, lives for years, and may ultimately attaig 
nee _ > n 1d (page 264 almost the dimensions of the main trunk itself, clothed with half the 
misprints in the pages under review. Thus, we are told (pag )} foliage of the tree. In producing blossom and fruit, therefore, a branch 
that the red prominences on the sun’s chromosphere ‘ extend to | sacrifices itself, yields up its own individual vegetative life for the sake 
some 800,000 miles from his surface,” while the received estimates | of —— ogg 7 — hog presente - specion 
: ss oy Pane e can bring for no frui leasing to Go i 
ane usually sarge 50,000 miles, and on exceed double tans | besought by his seaeiie we yield ourselves a living 4. to hime 
length,—which is surely sufficiently vast! Then, again, we read | We are barren and unprofitable as long as we live for ourselves. Just 
(page 115) of ‘‘chlorine of tungsten,” “ perchlorine of manganese,” | as there could be no fruit on the tree if each branch were to develop its 
names which a tyro in chemistry will be able to revise. But such | own vegetative life to the fullest extent—to run to selfish wood and luxu- 


sae riant foliage, so there can be no spiritual fruit if self-love be our 
errors as these are not only rare, but of very trifling moment, com- | highest affection and self-seeking our loftiest aim. Fruit, in the natura} 


pared with a blemish of a different sort which obtrudes itself too | and spiritual worlds, originates from self-sacrifice.” 

often as we read the book. Our enjoyment of an otherwise wholly St. Michael's Priory. By Mary Mudie. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
pleasant treatise is ever and anon marred by the intrusion of some | This is not a pleasant and scarcely an easy tale to read. The plot is 
personal dispute which the author has had with a brother astro- | complicated, and yet scarcely rouses one enough to be at the pains to 
nomer. Why should we be annoyed by such petty matters, when unravel it. Yet itis constructed with some skill ; there is ability too 
we are wrapt in the study of the intricate magnificence of the sun? | both in the drawing of character, and in the description of scenery, 
Why should occasion be given to the outside world of scoffers to say, | Still the interest flags; we are not touched by the pathos of the story, 


‘* See how little these disciples of science love one another”? We though 0s as ae a us — — ‘an s 
i] “ attenti ‘ ae ° | given with force. The scene of the story is ai 1 on e Cornish coast, 
will not direct further attention to this subject by giving a list of | and the best part of it fe, perhaps, the description of the shipuusls 


Ge by to which wo allude, yet there ye — sentence of Me. | Unfortunately out of this wreck is rescued a luckless wretch doomed 
Proctor’s (note to page 206) which is so curious as to demand | 


k. Th I é oT I I b | to curse those with whom he has to do. His influence is in its way ag 
oe > aulher ‘welles, he account gave has been | paneful on the reader as it is on the character of the drama. The sim- 


cavilled at by the Cavilian Professor of Astronomy ;” are we to pler pictures of life which hold out fair promises at the beginning, give 
understand the substitution of Cavilian for Savilian to be a very way to a complex narrative which we read with less interest than the 
small joke of Mr. Proctor’s, or a most singular and unfortunate ability of the writer ought to be able to evoke. 
mistake of the printer ? A Pilgrimage to Mecca. By the Begum of Bhopal, G.C.S.L (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—This book is translated by Mrs. Willoughby Osborne 
from the Urdti. Lieutenant-Colonel Osborne, who is political agent in 
CURRENT LITERATURE. Bhopal, adds a sketch of the history of the reigning family, one dis- 
tinguished, as many of our readers will remember, by great services to 
Mr. J. H. Simpson prints, under the title of A New Crusade to put | our cause during the mutiny. The translator and editor is quite right 
down Wars (Burns), a little pamphlet which he has contrived to | in thinking the work an interesting one. Apart from the subject, the 
make, or we should, perhaps, rather say, which other people have made | simple fact that it is the first published work of an Eastern lady is 
very interesting, His plan is that all mankind should meditate on enough to make it so. But the interest is wholly relative and dependent 
half-a-dozen texts, allotting two months to each text, September | on the authorship. Mecca is a subject sufficiently fresh to make one 
and October, for instance, being given to the words, “ Blessed are eager for new facts about it, but from this “ pilgrimage ” there is next 
the peace-makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” In no| to nothing to be learnt, excepting that the place and people incurred 
way, all will agree, could two months be better spent, if men would only | and probably deserved the strongest dislike on the part of the Begum. 
doit. Mr. Simpson having thought of this plan, asks all kinds of per- | Nothing, she gives us clearly to understand, could be physically more 
sons what they think about it, gets answers from many of them, and | vile than the city, morally more vile than its inhabitants. In fact, the 
publishes them, not without some general edification. Mr. Voysey | Begum, a Mahometan, but not of the strictest sect, for the women of her 
makes a characteristic objection to one of the selected passages, family do not veil, seems to have regarded the holy place of her faith 
saying that, ‘cold as it is in January and February,” he cannot | with much the same disgust as Luther is said to have regarded Rome. 
bring his mind to contemplate, even for two minutes, “that horrid | As for description, it is not too much to say that one page of Mr. Bur- 
text out of the Book of Revelations about ‘fire and brimstone.’” | ton’s is worth, and more than worth, the whole book. We scarcely 
The Bishop of Winchester admires “the devotion and grandeur of | know where to look for one noteworthy fact, unless it be the Begum’s 
the object,” but greatly fears “that the age and people are not ripe for | estimate of the population, or rather of the number of houses. This she 
its successful achievement.” Dr. J. H. Newman cannot take part in | probably heard from authoritative sources—it is put at 20,000—but 
any movement which does not come from his own bishop; and “his | it would not bo easy to conjecture the average number of inhabitants 
own bishop” snubs Mr. Simpson pretty strongly for presuming to think | which each house contains. On the other hand, the book has, as we have 
that a Catholic can join in any sort of prayer or religious meditation with said, considerable interest. The Begum, who died in 1868, was a very 
a heretic, though he may regard “their moral efforts” with sincere | vigorous and liberal-minded person, and the direct expression which 
respect. Other dignitaries of the same Church are, however, more she gives to her opinions is worthy of note, 
sympathizing. Mr. Matthew Arnold highly approves, and gives a| Fenton’s Quest. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 3 vols. 
notable gloss on a familiar phrase, “ Znattention is the world, sensuality | (Ward, Lock and Tyler.)—We have always thought, and once or twice 
the flesh, temper the devil.” Lord Derby entirely approves of the | taken occasion to say, that ‘sensationalism’ is not by any means the 
object in view, but has much doubt of the efficiency of the means | worst fault of the modern novel, and that Miss Braddon, quite apart 
which it is prepared to employ. No man, one would think, would | from any question of her literary ability, is a distinctly moral writer, 
be more likely to doubt of the officiency of half-a-dozen texts. But | just as the drama to which her fiction corresponds is distinctly moral. 
the best of all is Professor Max Miiller’s. “Nothing could be better; Fenton's Quest is perfectly decorous, and it certainly needs no 
but must not one say, ‘They have Moses and the Prophets; let thom apology on the score of sensationalism. Some of the stock incidents in 
hear them,’” unless it be Mr. Carlyle’s brief utterance, “ Would that it | which that class of writing delights do indeed appear, but they could 
were feasible ; that, if feasible, it could be effectual !” not, one thinks, rouso any emotion even in the freshest mind. And 
The True Vine. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan. (Macmillan.)—In ‘there is a plot, but the most inexperienced of novel-readers at once 
seven essays, to each of which is prefixed a sentence of our Lord's alle- | discerns the clue. When we compare this very thinly woven stuff with 
gory of “The True Vine,” Mr. Macmillan draws out one of the “analo- | what we once got from the same hand, these effects, now worn 80 
gies of nature and grace,” the likeness between the growth of a plant | threadbare, with such a splendid dramatic situation as that in “ Henry 
and the moral and spiritual life of man. The volume strikes us as being | Dunbar,” where the daughter after long effort forces her way into the 
especially well suited for a book of devotional reading. It has the solid | murderer's presence, and finds her father, we can do nothing but repeat 
substratum of intellectual thought in which such books are often want- ” 


























the stock censure of the critic, and cry, “ What a falling off!” There is 
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a Zarlessness in the details which, of itself, shows the hasty slovenly 
qork. There was a time when Miss Braddon, who unqvestionably is, or 
has been, an artist of a certain sort in her time, would not have admitted 
gach an inaccuracy as this, “ Gilbert went into a shop in Goodge Street 

d purchased a Bradshaw. There was a train leaving Euston Square for 
Sonpeal at a quarter to eleven.” Observe the minuteness in names of 
atreots, &c., and then the unheard-of time for a night train to Liverpool. 
And she would havo known, or at least taken pains to learn that a man 
gannot by will order his “real estate to be sold and the entire proceeds de- 
voted to the erection of an additional wing for Malsham Infirmary.” Why, 
every one has at least three circulars a week from charitable institutions 
nstracting one that legacies must be left out of personal property. 
Nevertheless, when all has been said, Miss Braddon even at her worst,— 
and this is, we think, the worst that we have seen—is better than many. 

State Contentment : an Allegory. By Robert Desborough. (News- 
agents and Publishing Company.)—“ State Contentment” is a happy 
country, which the hero visits in a dream, where everybody is virtuous 
and well-off, the people having got rid of the notion of property, and 
also of religion, which, after hearing an impassioned oration, five hours 
long, and another calm and logical, of unrecorded length, they unani- 
mously agree to abolish. In fact, every trial and mental difficulty is 
golved; that of the division of labour, for instance, gives no trouble. 
The most intellectual minds find a pleasant relaxation in the coarsest 
toil, the statesmen—this is not meant ironically—cleaning out the 
gewers, &c. Tho little tale is pleasantly written, and has some sort of 
trathful air about it, so that we feel positively sorry for the poor hero 
when, being on the point of marrying a most beautiful bride, he 
anluckily awakes. 
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ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 

Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 

MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
de RIMINI"). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, 1s. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Piceadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 

GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Unapproachable at the price—Iun quantities of not less than four 
dozens ... ove ove we on ove oe we per doz. 15s. 

Single doz. ... os am on ons on » wee «- 16s. 


LA GAUPHINE CLARET, a full-bodied South of France 





Wine —In quantities of notiess than four dozens... perdoz, 9s 6d. 
Simglo Gow. ... . se oo cco 000 000 cco cece ore RO Ge 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 

nice dry Wine, without acidity —1n quantities of not less than four 

dozens ... “s a on ae ows ss _ per doz. 15s. 
Single doz. ... eee ooo ° oso ove eve |S. 


(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for lunch and dinner ; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner oF Cuancery LANE), LONDON, E.C. 


a PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 

orders over 20s, Per ream. 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... oe ove ooo ove ove we 3/0 
Supertine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ate — ooo = owe 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... eco 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... eee ove ove ove 
Outsides Foolscap ... ose oe ove ooo ° ove eee ove ose 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ie we te plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
New “Vellum Wove Club-House” Note om on . five quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


P ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.—Quarterly State- 
ki ment. New Series. No 1. The Desert of the Forty Years’ Wandering and 
the Country of Moab, By E. H. PALMER, Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

“A record of travel as unique in its way as it is interesting."—Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger, 
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Price One Shilling. To Subscribers free. 
Published at the Society's Offices, 9 Pall Mall East, and by Ricuarp BENTLEY 
and Son, 8 New Burlington Street, 








J ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this season of the year 
choose to wear Black Dresses will find 
JANUS CORD, 
AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS THE DRESS, 
One of the most economical and best fabrics ever manufactured for Ladies’ Dresses. 
JAY'S 





THe LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 








M ESSRS. GABRIEL’S| Sherries—E. Lazenby & Son—Brandies | 
Extraordinary improvements in ARTIFICIAL 90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W 

, § d § A h N, W. . - is } " 4 
— No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s | Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro 
No. 2. Old 
No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 483 | No. 4. Liqueur Coguac, 783 


'H and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, Patent No. 
462, improved Jan., 1871, afford the following advan- 
ze3 — 


Istly. EXTREME LIGHTNESS (being completely | 


No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s 


py. and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 


| fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
| casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 

tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., 
—_—— Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 


Cognac, 54s 





self-supporting). combined with greater efficiency, 
darability, and comfort. thus avoiding the covering to 
the palate hitherto considered an indispensable adjunct | 
0 Artificial Teeth. 
2ndly, MODERATE CHARGES, accounted for by | 
their extreme simplicity of construction, while the | 


is the very 


tury in their adaptation. 

3dly. ABSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM PAIN, the | On seal, label, and cork. 
compressed NITROUS OXYD GAS, after an experience 
of many thousand cases in hospital and private practice, 
ensuring this desideratum with an absolute certainty, 
the laughing gus being not only absolutely free from 


Street, W. 








Ty r 7 
danger, but positively pleasant. | ada F- of 
ger, but positively pleasant | | LOSENGES. 


In Bottles, 2s. 
Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm and 
relieving violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemist in Ordinary to the PRinck OF WALES, 
277 Oxford Street, London. 


4thly. So successful an imitation of nature (springs 
being entirely dispensed with) that detection becomes 
@n impossibility. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and ) z 
5¢ HARLEY STREET, Cavendish Square, LONDON. 


yy INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
. CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
highest class of mechanism and materials only are | in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 


employed, combined with an experience of half a cen- | some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 


Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford | 


Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





| Oye btn peeennry STRONG-BEEF 

TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 

| PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 

the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 


RAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL 
| is recommended by the highest medical authorities for 
flatulency, bile, acidity, gout, indigestion, &., &c, It is 
| used in the London Hospitals, and is the best known 
} preventive against infectious and epidemic diseases, 
| simply by its action in absorbing impurities in the 
| stomach and bowels. Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s 
each, by all Chemists, and the sole maker, 
J. L. BRAGG, 
' 
/ 


AMMONIA 


14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 











MESSRS. GABRIEL'S 
ELEBRATED PREPARATIONS 


Are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers in every town. 
Price 1s 6d and 5s. Paul's Churchyard. 


‘ 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 


P 7 EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— | that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
| The best a’ st remedy for Coughs, Colds, 

For PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH | Asihina, @@. “Sold in beeen le Tid, and ting, oe od 

each, by all Druggists, &., aud wholesale at 79 St. | 


| draught, aud from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 

suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piuts, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHI 


SKY, 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers, wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, Distilleries, Argyleshire. 


EC.; or their London agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury. 


London Offices: 1 Gresham Buildings 





ALVERN COLLEGE. 
M —_ 


The Second Term will begin on Friday, May 5. 

Terms of Tuition and Board £90 per annum, F 

For Clergymen’s Sons passing an Entrance Exami- 
ation £80 per annum. 

For particulars inquire of the Secretary. 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
WOMEN, LONDON CENTRE. 

The next Examination will be held on July 3, 1871. 
Candidates must give notice of their wish to enter by 
March 15. Information as to preparatory classes, &., 
will be given by the Hon. Sec., 

Miss E. BONHAM CARTER, 
Ravensbourne, Beckenham. 


DUCATION in GERMANY. 

Dr. WENZEL, Quer Strasse, Gotha, an experi- 

enced Teacher, receives a limited number of Euglish 

Pupils in his Pension, where the best instruction in all 

branches of study and kindand careful superintendence 
are offered. 

In order that pupils may be sufficiently advanced in 
German to attend public classes during the winter, it 
would be advisable for them to enter the Pension at 

ter. 
tos acme and references may be had on applica- 
on. 











EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
On Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, 
will be offered for competition :—One of £50 for 
Classics; one of £50 for Mathematics and Physical 
Science, or proficiency in either; two of £20 for 
Modern Languages, or History, or both; age fourteen 
to sixteen, - Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, for 
Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions of £10 each 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami- 
ners to have acquitted themselves creditably in any 
subject. 
Boys coming from a distance will be lodged at the 
College. 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
Leamington College. 
HE UPPER and MIDDLE 
& SCHOOLS, PECKHAM, London, 8.E, 19th Year. 
(Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Line— 
Terminus, London Bridge or Victoria.) Conducted by 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &c., University of Glasgow. 
SUMMER TERM commences May Ist, 1871. 
See, as special characteristics of instruction,— 
The NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW MATERIALS 
of COMMERCE; 


Also, 
TECHNICAL HISTORY: or, Skilled Labour applied 
to Production. By Dr. YEATS. CASSELL and Co. 


HE LONDON INTERNA'IONAL 

COLLEGE. Founded under the auspices of the 

late Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., and inaugurated 10th 
July, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh, 

Vice-Principal—M. 8. FORSTER, B.A., B.C.L., late 
Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages, 
this College, while preserving what is good in the 
older institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curri- 
culum to subjects of the utmost importance in our time, 
viz., modern languages and the natural sciences. 

The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MON- 
DAY, the Ist May, 1871. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary of the International 
Education Society (Ld ), at the College, Spring Grove, 
near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


A DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delighiful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ‘UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d, each, Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT wil] promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 

















TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
MARCH Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water- Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 








AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Lubel 
used so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 

sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 











| { AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 
. Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect tothe skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for 54stamps Had of all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

A. —By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists, 





LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
N RS. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic). The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or grey hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 
superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





a, 
BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
Ip 9 
EPPS’S COCOA 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with conden i 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Onan = 





AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOINE 

LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. é 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with cond ' 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cacoine 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


UiBisg & 79 is ke 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms iu which this 
well-known medicine is administered, tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac. 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine, 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudon. Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 








NDIGESTIONXN— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
asthe True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 
2s 6d by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 
should end our days.—Pamphlet on Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for curing Diseases, four- 
stamps, by C. Hunter, of Calcutta. Rheumatism, gout, 
lumbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by HUNTERS 
newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUR, 
and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price with flannel cloak, 2ls 
—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street, 
Bond Street, W.—Vide leader in Daily Telegraph. Feb. 7, 
1870 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
A7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medicak 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steeb 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, Is, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per Ib., in all sizes. 


Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 
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Act i 


pleasur 


of the Government. 


hundred dollars. 


day of May next. 


Dated in London, 9th day of Mareh, 1871. 





1 amendment thereof, approved January 20, 1871. 


The Bonds will be issued in the United States, where the principal will also be reimbursed. 


FUNDED LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The under-mentioned Firms, with the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, are prepared to receive applications for 
the National Loan, authorized under the Act approved July 14, 1870, entitled “An Act to authorize the Refunding of the National Debt,” and the 


Subscriptions will accordingly be opened at their respective Offices, on Friday, the 10th day of March inst. 


The amount proposed to be issued is $200,000,000 (two hundred millions of dollars), redeemable in coin of the present standard value, at the 
e of the United States, after ten years from the date of issue, and bearing interest at the rate of jive per cent. per annum, from the Ist day 
of May next, payable quarterly in coin in the United States, at the Offices of the Treasurer, any Assistant-Treasurer, or designated Depositary 


The Bonds will be registered or issued with Coupons, as may be desired by Subscribers. Registered Bonds will be issued in amounts cf $50, 
$100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000; and Coupon Bonds of each denomination except the last two. 


The Bonds and the interest theroon are exempt from the payment of all taxes and dues of the United States, as well as from taxation in any 
form by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 


After maturity, the Bonds last issued will be first redeemed by classes and numbers, as may be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The price of issue will be par, or at the rate of £102 7s Gd sterling (being the equivalent of 91 at ox. 4s Gd to the dollar) for each five 


Subscribers will be required to deposit, at the time of application, £2 on every $500 applied for, and the balance will be payable on the Ist 
The Subscriptions will be transmitted to the United States, where the bonds will be dolivered. 


Payment may be made, either in cash or bonds of the United States, known as “ Five-Twenty ” Bonds, also at their par value, viz., at the 
rate of £102 7s 6d sterling for every five hundred dollars, allowance being made for accrued interest at the exchange of 4s 1d per dollar. 


Forms of application and copies of the Acts of Congress authorizing the issue may be obtained from either of the under-mentioned firms :— 


BARING BROTHERS and CO., 8 Bishopsgate Street Within. 


CLEWS, HABICHT, 


and CO., 5 Lothbury. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH, and CO., 40 Lombard Street. 
J. S. MORGAN and CO., 22 Old Broad Street. 


me. 


MORTON, ROSE, and CO., Bartholomew Lane. 
N. M. ROTHSCHILD and SONS, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane. 





HENIX FIRE. OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 











Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts somtictelend collected ; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOmk, steadily increasing, £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 

The NixtH Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
plete such Assurances before June 30th next, wil! share 
in that division, although one Premium only will have 








n paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, aud 
every information, can be obtained of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 














oe 








RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
at Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
— capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
PO Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
— payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Poet Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
oint de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 
. They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
ndia, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
Securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of Temittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 
e They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
xed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 


paeaens LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Ofice—No. 1 Old Broa Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accouuts of the OMlce for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—James Goopson, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Cartis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. John Martin, Esq.  [M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | William Steven, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady-Day must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 8th of April. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with the Actuary's 
Valuation and Statement of the Assets and Liabilities 
in the Life Branch, free on application to the Com- 














CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
Accipents CaUse Loss OF Tis. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
ith the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,009 have been Pail as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimaut EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 





Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 13871, 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 53 annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON'S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for ono year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cont. and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the OMice of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.O. 


rE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, and Charing Cross, 
London. 

Fire Insurances at current rates. Annuities on 
favourable terms. Life Assurances on liberal condi- 
tions, ‘To the Assured who pay a Bonus Premium the 

BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
and set forth on the Policy as part of the Contract. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec. 








ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, Loudon, E.O. 
(Established in 1830.) 
1, This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 
2, ALL THE Prorits belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction, aud ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums. 
3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management sm ull. 
4. No CoMMISSION is paid on New Policies. 
5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- 
ances without personal attendance. 
6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 
CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 


P URE AERATED WATERS.— 





ELLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS, 

Sopa, Porass, Se_TzeR, LEMONADE, LITHIA; AND FOR 
GOUT, LiTHIA AND POTASS. 

Corks branded “R. Ex.is and Son, RuTary,” and 

every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 

and wholesale of R. ELuis and Son, Ruthin, North 

Wales. London Agents: W. Bust and Sons, Hen- 








WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


rietta Street, Cavendish Square, 
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Just published, in 18mo, with Woodcuts, price 2s, cloth. 
UNT RACHEL’S LETTERS about WATER and AIR: a 
Few Facts about Heat in relation to these Substances told in Simple Language. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, in 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
HE BACCH.® of EURIPIDES; with a Recension of the | 
J Text and a Commentary. By Rospert Y. TYRRELL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





x ia 
IMPROVED EDITIONS of JOHNSTON'S CIVIL-SERVICE SPELLING and 


CIVIL-SERVICE PRECIS. 


Fourth Edition, in 12mo, pp. 118, price 1s. 
HE CIVIL SERVICE SPELLING-BOOK, contai 
Words likely to be Mis-spelled, numerous Exercises in Dictation, and Speci 
mens of Copying. By R. JouNsToN, Author of *“ The Civil-Service Arithmetic % te. 
By the same Author, new Edition, now ready, in 12mo, pp. 230, price 3s 6d, doth ‘ 
The CIVIL SERVICE PRECIS; comprising fresh Instruc- 


tions on Indexing and Summarizing, and Rules for Rapid and Accurate Precis. 


ning al} 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
_ PROPHETIC SPIRIT in its RELATION to WISDOM 
and MADNESS. By the Rey. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 


| 
| 
| Writing. 
| 
London: LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


r Tw AWHIDD Nu. 
YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—ENTIRE CHANGE of 
W ENTERTAINMENTS.—Professor Pepper on ASTRONOMY, with GRAND 

ORRERY, and Sacred Music, on Thursdays, at 2.15.—Collins’ ODE to the PASSIONS, 
illustrated in Living Statuary, resembling White Marble, by Madame eld” 
daily—Mr. Grossmith, Junior's, New and Humorous Entertainment entitled 
HUMAN ODDITIES—VALENTINE VOX resuscitated by Mr. Davies; and man: 

other Entertainments. Open daily from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. y 


Bousfield, 





BRIEFLY EXAMINED. By the Rev. CHARLES CROSSLE, B.A. 
¥, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the CHURCH | NV oe. CAL 
rus E 





GYMNASTICS | for 


LADIES, 


35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN 





HE HOUSE for the LEARNED SOCIETIES.—See the | 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 4434, for View of the New Building, | 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 


Burlington House, and Plan showing the Rooms appropriated to each Society. | Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


Also, Royal Academy Lectures—A Warning to Windsor—and other Papers.—1l 


York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. London. 


THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 
OR GENTLEMEN WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, a private 
trade of highest character, yielding to its patrons the full advantages of their position, is conducted by 
TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and Military Outfitter, 8 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Book of Prices 
post free, 


WI. YOUNGER AND C0O.’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749, 
LONDON OFFICES: BELVEDERE ROAD, S8.E. 








ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
approved patterns. 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 

DEANE’S-—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEAN B’S —fapier Miché Tea Trays, in Sets from 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANB’S -B-onzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. 
DEAN b’S ~Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEAN E’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S —Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a | DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
large and handsome assortment. Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | DEAN E’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- manufactured on the premises, of 
light Glass from 40s. the best material. 
A Discount of 5 per cent, for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kina Witutam Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, aud 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


SMPLOROE YH GE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy kuown for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtleria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE sets like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rueumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 

’ From Lord FraANcIs CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868, 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 
once to the above address, 

Pas Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Bec. 31, 1864. F 

— = CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

Cc AUTION.—V ice-Chancell r Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, ke 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Zimes, 13th July, 1864 : 

Sold in Bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 94, 4s 6d. 
CHLORODYNE ” on the Gove 








None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Tnament Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 








rPHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
fluish and durability, as follows :— 
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39 . 3s | 5 
3a3 | & \23 
3/8/16 | ga 
— re) | } ig 
£s.dLad£Lsudsaga 
12 Table Forks.......c0.cc0cc00-/1 10 ./2 1./2 2.12 §, 
12 Table Spoons ooefl 10 ./2 1.13 3.19 &. 
12 Dessert Forks.. wl 2.1 7./110.n. 
12 Dessert Spoons oat SB. TB Re. 
12 Tea Spoons nels ae wn i. S. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls..... 9 .|.12.).12.1).186 
2 Sauce Ladles » Ou bac Be 
1 Gravy Spoon ..... S.1. 8s. Pela OO 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...!. 3.{. 4. » Och OO 
1 MustardSpoon, giltbowl.|. 16). 2 -| a1, oe 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs........ 26. 3./). 36. 4, 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers. 1961 3.j1 3.1 $8. 
1 Butter Knife ..... S.hs Gals Ost, 88 
1 Soup Ladle ... An SA Fe Re & 
2 Sagar BllaL....cccccocccccccee]s B.|. 4.1. &.). FE 
Total.......£9 1 611160/12 8 613 26 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks ......... £1 2s per doz. 
Dessert do., 163 .......++. Tea Spoons, 1és. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver, in great variety, 
from £3 15s to £21 16s. Dish Covers from £9 to 
£26. Corner Dishes from £7 10s to £18 18s the set 
of four. Warmers, £7 28 6d to £15 15s. Biscuit Boxes, 
12s to £5 10s. Cruet and Liquor Frames, &., at pro- 
portionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eatinug Knives, Forks, and 
Carvers. All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small tixed rate. 


OTHING LIKE I[RON.—A friend 
boasts of his iron constitution, and says that he 
is always cheerful, hearty, and as strong as old nails; 
such splendid condition of bodily and mental vigour 
he mainly attributes to good, regular living, and the 
occasional use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. This pure 
herbal medicine is everywhere acceptable, and its won- 
derful curative properties are as familiar to the million 
as “household words.” In boxes, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and in 
family packets, lls each. Sold by all Cheznists. 


JOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The family 
medicine-chest that is furnished with these 
powerful remedies needs nothing more. Indigestion, 
general debility, liver complaint, eruptions, sores, 
wounds, ulcers, tumours, &c., are infallibly cured by 
their use. They purify the blood, and give tone and 
vigour to the whole system. The Ointment, when 
well rubbed into parts affected, enters the flesh just 4s 
salt enters meat, and if these Pills be taken as an auxi- 
liary, the cure is speedy, thorough, and permanent. 
These medicaments are composed of rare balsams, 
without the admixture of a grain of mercury or any 
injurious substance. They are peculiarly mild and 





















gentle in their action, and are as safe as they are 
efficacious. 





J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 








PERRY DAVIS’ Pp A I N 


VEGETABLE 


Drerotr—17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


Price 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s Gd, and 11s 





KILLER. 


FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE, 


per bottle. Inhaler, 2s 6d each, 
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AN CIVILENGINEERING 


[ DI COLLEGE. 
Cooren’s HILL, SURREY. 
\° THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
BY ORDER OF JIA IN COUNCIL. 


INDIA OFFICE, 22nd March, 1871. 
+-stee ig hereby given that a Competitive Examina- 

Rem seed & une next for the selection of Fifty 
Candidates for admission to this College. — 

The examination will be open toall British-born sub- 
jects of good character and sound constitution who 
po between the ages of 17 and 21 years. The success- 
ful competitors, after undergoing, in_the case of such 
as may be found on further examination to be not al- 
ready qualified in professional subjects, a qualifying 

of instruction at the College, including a prac- 
tical course under a Civil or Mechanical Engineer, will 
be appointed to the Engineers’ Service of the Indian 

yernment, on a salary commencing at Rs. 4,200 

20 per annum). 
cadmas yn will embrace the following subjects :— 




























e . 
= Marks assigned. 
English ; COMPOSIION ..erecccercseccerereseeerenees 500) 4 999 
a history ....... 500 j 1,0 
Mathematics, pure BE GIERO sccceenrsersaseccnvseemes 2,000 
_ 1,000 
ecocesececes 1,000 
750 
German ...- _ . seeee 750 
Natural and Experimental Sciences, limited to 
pot more than three of the four following 
branches, viz. (1) chemistry; (2) heat and 
light; (3) electricity and magnetism; (4) 
geology and physical geography... . 2,000 
Mechanical (geometrical) drawing. 500 
500 






Freehand (figure and landscape) dri “= 
The charge made to a student at the College will be 
atthe rate of £150 per annum, payment of a part of 
which may be deferred, and effected by annual de- 
ductions from his salary, after his appointment to the 
Government service. 
For further particulars apply, by letter only, to the 


Secretary, Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon Rew, | 
Public Works | 


Westminster, or to the Secretary, 
Department, India Office, S.W. 
(Signed) HERMAN MERIVALE. 
P.S.—Successful competitors, who may be found on 


subsequent examination to be already qualified for the | 


Engineering Service, will receive appointments without 
passing through the College. 


DHESIVE STAMPS for FOREIGN 
BILLS. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
desire to give Notice, that on 5th April next they will 
discontinue the issue of the Adhesive Stamps now used, 
and will issue other Adhesive Stamps in place thereof, 





for denoting the ad valorem duties ‘mposed by the | 
Stamp Act, 1870, on Bills of Exchange drawn out of the | 
United Kingdom, and payable otherwise than on | 
demand. Persons having stamps of the present issue | 


will be able to use them after the 5th prox. for such 


Bills of Exchange, or if preferred, will be permitted to | 


produce such Stamps for allowance. 
WILLIAM LOMAS, Secretary. 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 17th March, 1871. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
SPRING OVERCOATS, of Waterproof Tweed 
Cloths, 20s; do., with silk lapels, 21s; of waterproof 
Melton cloths, 42s; of waterproof Cheviot cloth, with 
silk facings, 52s 6d. 








J. NICOLL’S SPRING CHEVIOT | 


e@ TROUSERS, 14s; do., Negligé Suits, 42s. 
OR LEVEES and DRAWING- 
ROOMS.—H. J. NICOLL’'S SUPER CLOTH 
SUITS, with rich appointments, complete, £20 5s; also 





Deputy-Lieutenants’ Uniform, of the finest and richest | 


description, £36. 
military uniforms. 


OR BOYS.—H. J. 

. KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 21s; Morning 

Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s; High- 

land Suits, from 333; Spring Overcoats in tweed cloths, 
from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 2]s. 


OR LADIES.—H. J. 
RIDING HABITS, in various coloured tweed, 
Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 3s to £8 8s; 
Pantalons, 31s 6d; hats, with lace falls, 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s ; do., Costumes, from 63s. 


ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
The best at moderate prices. 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 


e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 


Estimates supplied for naval and 

















118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 | 


Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
a neaneiats 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS | 


CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street, 

GAUCcE.—L EA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
U nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
e Names of LEA and PERRINS' on 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, an 
Ss 7 a 
6old by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 





8nd see th all 





NICOLL’S | 


NICOLL's | 


KATHERINE SAUNDERS’S NEW STORY 


GOO D 


WORDS 





THE HIG 


turn out such a work as this.” 


Tho Ninety-eighth Thousand of “GIDEON'S ROCK” is now ready. 
December 16 says :—*“The story of ‘Gideon's Rock’ is a first attempt, but it is also a master- 
piece ; and we shall expect a great deal from the maturity of a writer whose ‘prentice hand can 


| The APRIL PART of GOOD WORDS contains Chapters I., II., II. IV., and V. of 


H MILLS. 


By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of *‘ Gideon's Rock.” 





Tho Times of 





NOW 
ENGLAND’S DAY: a War Song. 


Commended to Gortchakoff, Grant, and Bismarck, 
and dedicated to the British Navy. Sewed, 6d. 





| The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 
Argyll. People’s Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 
2s 6d. 


By the same Author. 


1. PRIMEVAL MAN. Crown 8vo, 
4s 6d. 
| 


'2. IONA. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 
| EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE: a 


| Curate’s Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. 3 
vols. post 8vo. {At all the Libraries. 


“This book is ‘the voice of one erying in the wilder- 
ness,’ & translation true and forcible of the mute appeal 
| of many thousand lives. We hope a large circle of 
readers will study and profit by these reminiscences of 
the Tower Hamlets.”—Athenwum. 

“These ‘ Episodes’ unite the accuracy of the photo- 
graph with the strength and colour of a painting. The 
| author is anonymous, but whoever he is, his name is 
genius.”—Jllustrated Times. 

“We could not easily exhaust all the thoughts sug- 
| gested by this interesting and valuable book."—-Spectator. 
| “Mereextracts cannot exhibit the varied interest of 
| a book like this. Each chapter has its own charms; 

each character plays a principal part. We can but 

| wish the author and his work every possible success. 
We may legislate and we may reform; but these 
earnest hard-working curates, who are not afraid to 
penetrate the darkest spots of the metropolis—these 
are the men who are the real reformers, and the 
‘Episodes in an Obscure Life’ of one of these are 
| worth all the highly-coloured romances which now 
| form the current literature of the idle and rich.”"— 
| Standard. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of HUGH 
MILLER. By Peter BAYNE, M.A. 2 vols. demy 
8yvo, 32s, 

“Hugh Miller takes rank with the most notable men 

of this generation, and among the self-taught men of 

Scotland he holds the highest place after Burns. Mr. 

Bayne has written two volumes to tell the world what 

it lost in Hugh Miller, and he has done a difficult task 

well.” —Spectator. 
“Mr. Bayne’s memoir deserves to take its place 
among the few specimens of standard biography.” — 

Nonconformist. 


REASONS for RETURNING to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


! 

| “See that remarkable book, lately published, ‘ Rea- 
| sons for Returning to the Church of England,’ by a 
| distinguished Roman Catholic."—DEAN STANLEY in 
| the Spectator for March 11. 


| 
| WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J.C. 
HARE. Two handsome crown Svo vols., 21s. 


“The best handbook of the city and environs of 
Rome ever published..........Cannot be too much com- 
mended.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 





‘ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and 
| LITERARY. By R. H. Hutton. 2 vols. post 
8vo, 24s. 


* Well worth reading by all who value kindly senti- 
ment and delicate appreciation of the literary and 
, theological tendencies of the age."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Hutton is an eminently appreciative and intel- 
ligent critic......... It is pleasant to find a writer who is 
at once discriminating and more anxious to praise than 
to blame.”—Saturday Review. 

“We could not easily give too strong an expression 
to our admiration of these essays. Admiration, indeed, 

| is too cold a word; the feeling with which we regard 
| them is far deeper and warmer. Criticism of so high 
{ an order is a credit to our country."—Lilerary World. 


| 


READY. 
DOROTHY FOX. By Louisa Parr. 


3 vols. (At all the Libraries. 

“Miss Parr shows really great skill...... We scarcely 
know which we like most, the strict, but kind old 
father, Nathaniel Fox, the prosperous woollen-draper, 
or his wife, Patience, or Dorothy, their daughter, or 
poor Josiah Crewdson, whose person was as bashful 
and awkward as his heart was unselfish and refined. 
penben We sincerely trust Miss Parr may see her novel 
arrive at a second edition."—Saturday Review, 


REHEARSALS: a Book of Verses. 


By J. Leicester WARREN. Crown 8vo, 63. 


“ Unless the taste for poetry is extinct, some of these 
poems cannot fail to survive the ephemeral notice 
which may be drawn to them by magazines and re- 
views, and to hold their own amidst those samples of 
the English muse of the nineteenth century which 
are worthy to live.”"—Saturday Review. 


Ry the same Author. 


1. PHILOCTETES: a Metrical Drama. 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


2.ORESTES: a Metrical Drama. Crown 


8vo, 4s 6d. 


At the BACK of the North Wind. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD. Crown 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions by Arthur Hughes, cloth, gilt extra, 7s 6d. 


By the same Author. 


1. RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOY- 
HOOD. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes, 5s. 


2. The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HALF-HOURS in the TEMPLE 
CHURCH. By C. J. Vavanan, D.D., Master of 
the Temple. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The COMPANIONS of ST. PAUL. 
By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 
Svo, 5s, 


JASMINE LEIGH. By C. C. Fraser 


TyYTLER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


“ An exquisite work of art. It consists of two parts. 
Part L., Love, is, as it should be, altogether delightful, 
Part IL, Sorrow, though less pleasing and satisfactory, 
carries us away. Touches of humour of rare delicacy 
enliven the style at every turn. No reader, we are 
persuaded, will take it up without being fascinated.” — 
Glasgow Herald. 


HUB CHUNDER SEN’S ENG- 
LISH VISIT. An Authorized Collection of his 
Principal Addresses delivered in this country. 
Edited by 8S. D. CoLLeT. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


“To Miss Collet, for her indefatigable labours in 
making the Brahmo Somaj properly known in England, 
both India and England have much reason to be grate- 
ful." —Spectator. 


LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the 
Author of “ Lilliput Levee.” With Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 


“It is altogether unnecessary to add any formal 
praise or recommendation of ‘ Lilliput Lectures,’ "— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


MEMORIALS of AGNES ELIZA- 
BETH JONES. By her Sister. With an Intro- 
duction by Florence Nightingale. Crown vo, 6s. 


“T call her Una, for when her whole life and image 
rise before me, so far from thinking the story of Una 
and her lion a myth, I say here is Una in real flesh and 
blood—Una and her Paupers, far more untameable 
than lions.” —FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 








| STRAHAN and CO,, 





56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
HER LORD and MASTER. By Florence Marryat, Author of 


“ Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


KING, “by the GRACE of GOD.” 


By JULIUS RODENBERG. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


A Story of the Days of Cromwell. 


The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. By Hugh M. Walmsley, Author of “The 


Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Also, on Tuesday next. 


JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “ From Thistles— 


Grapes ?’’ “ Meg,” ** The Curate’s Discipline,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown Svo, with Map and Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


TEN YEARS NORTH of the ORANGE RIVER: 


A Story of Every-day Life and Work among the South African Tribes 
from 1859 to 1869. 


By JOHN MACKENZIE, of the London Missionary Society. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London. 





Now ready, with Map and numerous Illustrations, in 1 vol. Syo, price 15s. 


NOTES 


ON THE 


NATURAL HISTORY of the STRAIT of 
MAGELLAN § WEST COAST of PATAGONIA, 
Made during the Voyage of H.M. ‘‘ Nassau” in 1866-67-68-69. 

By R. 0. CUNNINGHAM, M.D., &c., Naturalist to the Expedition. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, 


and Cco., London. 





FOLDING SCREENS, 


of every description. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH SurrTs: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt) ; 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality) 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS, 





THE ART-JOURNAL| 


For APRIL (price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS:— 
1, DAVID BROUGHT BEFORE SAUL, 
after LOUISA STARR. 
2. MEN-OF-WAR at SHEERNESS, 
after H. T. Dawson, 
And Drawings, by Gustave Doré, of 
1. The PLAGUE of DARKNESS. 
2. The PALACE of SLEEP. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—James Archer, R.S.A., 
illustrated: a Genuine Artistic Race—Stately Homes 
of England: Haddon Hall, illustrated—The Collections 
of William Quilter, Esq., and Sir Robert Peel, M.P.— 
Colchester Museum, illustrated—South African Dia- 
monds—Paul Gustave Doré—Prospects of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1871—The National Gallery Report 
—Notices of various exhibitions, &c., &c. 

And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 

*,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 
bound in cloth, 

London: VirtvE &Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


— 





Price 2s 6d. 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No, XXXIII. APRIL, 1871. 


1, MECHANISM IN MORALS AND RELIGION. By R. W. 
Mackay, M.A. 
2. THE SPIRITUAL UNITY OF THE CHURCH. By Leigh 


Mann. 
DARWINISM IN MORALS. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
. JOHN WESLEY. I. By John Gordon. 
. THE VOYSEY JUDGMENT. By Courtney Kenny and 
Charles Beard, B.A. 
6. THE Usg OF CREEDS IN RELIGIOUS WoRsHIP. By 
C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
Notices OF Books, 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


rea) 


xs 











4 QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 

260, will be published on TUESDAY, APRIL 18th 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion must be for- 

warded to the Publisher by the 10th prox. 

N MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Price One Shilling Monthly. 


” hetamaas 5% MAGAZINE. 
pe No. 138, for APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 

1. “OUR PANICS AND THEIR REMEDY.” By Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. Chesney, R.E. 

2. “Patty.” Chapters XVIIL-XXIV. 

3 “A SHORT EXPLANATION OF Mr. HArze’s SCHEME 
OF REPRESENTATION.” By Millicent Garrett 
Faweett. 

4. “Louise LATEAU: a Living Stigmatist.” By G. Day. 

5. “SPRING'S HERALDS: a Reminiscence.” 

6. ** VIEWS FROM HALF-MOON STREET.” 

7. ‘* DREAMS: as Illustrations of Unconscious Cerebra- 
tion.” By Frances Power Cobbe. 

8. “OUR MILITARY REQUIREMENTS.” By Colonel Sir 
Garnet J. Wolseley, C.B., K.C.M.G, 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


RE-ARRANGEMENT of PARTNERSHIP. 
NOTICE to the PUBLIC. 
HOMAS BRYER and CO. 
beg to inform the Public that it is their intention 
to Associate with them as a PARTNER Mr. THOMAS 
BRYER, jun. (son of their Mr. Bryer), and that prior 
to such arrangement being concluded, they find it 
necessary to dispose of the whole of their Valuable 
Stock, consisting of upwards of 
TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS’ 
WORTH of 
LINENS and CALICOES. 
WOOLLENS and FLANNELS. 
FANCY DRESSES. 
COSTUMES and SKIRTS. 
SILKS and VELVETS. 
SHAWLS and MANTLES. 
PRINTED MUSLINS and MUSLINS. 
IQUES and PRINTS. 

GENTS’ OUTFITTING and SCARFS. 
HOSIERY and GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS. 

LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and FURS. 
HABERDASHERY, &c. 

Which will be suld at a great Reduction in Price. 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
N.B.—All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


44and 45 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
AND 
6 ARTHUR STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 





On the 29th inst., price 1s. 


4 te TEMPLE BAR MAGAZIN 
FOR APRIL, NE 
CONTENTS: 
1. OUGHT WE TO VisiT I ? , 
Author of “ Archie nme By Mrs. Edwards, 
Chap. 14. Domest’c and Retrospect; 
— 1+. The Cigarette of eS tage 
— 16. Champagne from Tumblers 
— 17. Has she asked you? = 
2. THE EARLY Lirgé OF HENRY Brovcuay 
3%. Tuk Story OF A Far Circasstan. 
4. OUR NEIGHBOURS AND OURSELVES, 


5. A BATTLE: AND WHO WON IT, (Conclusion) 

6. TH’ ASPECT OF PARIS AFTER THE Wan. 

7. THe CHILDSTEALER. By MM. Erckman 

; - by MM. Eo ann- i 
8. A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF FOLLY. Chatrian, 
9 


. THE LANDLORD OF **THE SUN.” By Wilh; , 
bert, Author of “Shirley Hall Agen? an a. 
Chaps. 28, 29, and 30, : , 
10. UNSUNG SONGs. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington Street 





On the 29th inst., with numerous Illustrations, price Js, 
ONDON SOCIETY 
Edited by Henry BLACKBURN. APRIL, 1871 P 

CONTENTS, ; 

Two PLUNGES FOR A PgARL, (Illustrated by F, W. 

Laweon.) sll 
Chap. 7. The Manager's Supper. 
— §8. Lionel Murray's Daughters, 
— . Actress and Ancilla. 

RECOLLECTIONS. By J, R. Planché. Chap. I. 

THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 

Up FOR THE SEASON, 

THE VAGABOND. (With Two Illustrations.) 

THE DUTCHMAN AT HOME. 

LOTTERY TICKET No. 3060, 

UNRESERVED THOUGHTS ON THE RESERVE Forces 

Sti.u Lire. (Illustrated ) . 

Goopd-BYE TO WrEssEx. 

BEHIND THE ART-SCENES. By Alfred Thompson. 

OLD LETTERS. 

THE PICCADILLY PAPERS, 

THE FLANEUR. By Edmund Yates. 

RicHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Strogs, 


On Wednesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No, 136 


tie CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
APRIL, with Illustrations by Gzorgg py 
MAURIER and §, L. FILDEs. 
CONTENTS, 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. (With an 
IiJustration.) 
Chap. 33. What came of a Shilling. 
— 34. I gain a Perception of Princely State, 
— 35. The Scene in the Lake Palace Library. 
THE CENSUS. 
LabyY ISABELLA.—Part IL. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.—IL, 
IN QUEST OF DIAMONDS. 
Pras, 
A WEEK IN PARIS. 
Lorkb KILGOBBIN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 24. Two Friends at Breakfast. 
— 25. Atlee’s Embarrassments. 
— 26. Dick Kearney's Chambers. 
— 27, A Crafty Counsellor, 
— 28. “ On the Leads.” 
Situ, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





b ISTORY of the REFORMATION in 

the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By J. Meris 
D'Avubiane, D.D. A new Translation, containing the 
Author's Latest Improvements, with Twelve Engray- 
ings on Steel, after P. A. Labouchere, and Two 
Hundred Illustrations on Wood, including Portraits of 
the most Eminent Reformers. Royal 4to, 21s, hand- 
somely bound, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

(Just published, 

HANDBOOK to the GRAMMAR of the 
GREEK TESTAMENT. Together with a complete 
Vocabulary and an Examination of the chief New Tes- 
tament Synonyms. Illustrated by numerous Examples 
and Comments, 8vo, 78 6d, boards. [ Recent, 

REwiGwovs Tract Socrety, 56 Paternoster Row, ané 
164 Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 


i te THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 

obtaining Pianofortes, originated by CKAMERS, 
and fully developed only by them, has now undergone 
an ordeal lasting over five years, and CRAMERS' expe- 
rience enables them to assert that by the numbers ip 
all parts of the United Kingdom as well as in the 
colonies who have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advantages have been 
fully appreciated. From the first Ckamers have fur- 
nished not only instruments of their own manufacture, 
but also the Pianofortes of all the other great makers, 
and they have for some time extended the system to 
Harmoniums, American Organs, and Organs for the 
Church or the Chamber. CRAMERS would respectfally 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instru 
ment, to apply direct to themselves, when they will 
find no difficulties either interposed or suggested to 
their acquirement of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 

CRAMERS' PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest 
in Europe) 207 and 209 Regent Street, London, W. 








OTHING {MPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
I AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no mutter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wou- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s, each; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s, each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and. @ 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
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ic and other Views, from Sketches 

With eee by Rev. S. C. Malan and James 
ra made on the spot. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
ry with gilt edges. 
NEW TESTAMENT. Edited, 
Be, a Plain Practical Commentary for the Use of 


wees and General Readers, by EDWARD 


sRTON, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland, Pre- 
a of York, ani Rector of Crayke; and 
ben M.A. Archdeacon of York, 


Basi JONES, de r 
prebendary of York and St. David's, and Examin- 
ing Chaplain to His Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
York. Illustrated with Authentic Views of Places 
mentioned in the Sacred Text. 

*.* This BEAUTIFUL EDITION of the New TESTAMENT 
j vell adapted as an EASTER PRESENT, 


special features of this edition are its notes 
and ts ilastrations. Its notes are brief, but really to 


e. 
Kara lesson selected for daily reading so briefly 
notated as to leave the words of the sacred text 
i if frst and last in the reader's mind. The illustra- 
ra are of three kinds: historical pictures, illustrating 
the great events of the text; views of sacred places ; 
gnd panoramic views of scenes in the Holy Land, 
ing the places and scenes as they are at the 
present day. We heartily commend the work.”— 
Church Builder. 
“This commentary, as a whole, is not less marked 
accuracy and sound learning, than by judgment, 
candour, and piety.” —Guardian, 

“A BOOK FOR ALL TIME.”—Notes and Queries. 

«A New Testament, with a simple, brief, but trust- 
worthy commentary, has long been & great desidera- 
tam. It was a happy idea to think of familiarizing the 
reader with those scenes which must ever have a pecu- 
liar interest for the Christian. We cannot all visit the 
Holy Land and see Bethlehem, where the Saviour was 
born, or Nazareth, the scene of his early life, the banks 
of the Jordan, or the shores of the Sea of Galilee, 
which were so often trodden by his feet.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 

“THIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK.”—John Bull, 

“In this edition of the New Testament, the results of 
modern travel, of modern discovery, of modern criti- 
cism, ave brought together and made available for 


of the wants of those busy men who desire to know the 
latest thoughts of the best scholars, an: to possess the 
last results of travel and discovery.”-—Atheneum. 

“THESE VOLUMES WILL BE SOUGHT AFTER.” —English 

n. 

“A work of great elegance and sound scholarship. 
A most valuable book, complete and satisfactory in its 
details, Asa gift-book it would be most appropriate 
and invaluable."—Union Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE STUDENT'S HALLAM. 
Nearly ready, One Volume, post 8vo. 


The STUDENT’S EDITION of HAL- 
LAMS HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the 
MIDDLE AGES. Edited with Notes and Illustra- 
tions. By WM. Sutu, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Also, uniform with the above, post 8vo. 


The STUDENT’S EDITION of HAL- 
LAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George II. Edited with Notes and Illus- 
trations. By Wa. Suitu, D.C.L., LL.D. 

These editions are undertaken with the concurrence 

of Mr. Hallam’s representatives, who consider that a 





que BEST BOOK IS THE BEST GIFT. 


instruction; the editors and illustrators bethought them | 


B E N E D 


A BOOK FOR LENT. 
Third Edition, post Svo, 6s, 


I CITE; 


OR, THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 


BEING ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POWER, BENEFICENCE, AND DESIGN MANIFESTED BY THE 





CREATOR IN HIS WORKS. 


By G. CHAPLIN CHILD, MD. 


“Taking the hymn, ‘O all ye works of the Lord, 
| bless ye the Lord,’ as the motive of his book, and tak- 
| ing each verse as the title and subject of a chapter, 


| idea, very well carried out. 


Church Builder. 


| the author has culled from the whole range of science 
| and uatural history such facts as illustrate the power 
| and wisdom and goodness of the Creator. It is a happy 
We strongly recommend 


They were intended to present every | the book, especially for intelligent young people.”"— 


JOHN MURRAY, 





“This is no common book. Dr. Child exhibits the 
innumerable testimonies of nature to the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of God. Full of important scientific 
facts, and pervaled by dovout religious feeling, the 
book is an admirable example of the great service 
which eminent learning may do the cause of truth.”—- 
Eaglish Independent. 


Albemarle Street. 





MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Svo, 24s, FIFTH THOUSAND. 
THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND ON SELECTION 
IN RELATION TO SEX. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE PURCHAS JUDGMENT. 


Immediately, 8vo. 


A LETTER TO CANON 


ON SOME PARTS OF THE JUDGMENT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE AND ON 
THE COURSE PROPER TO BE PURSUED BY THE CLERGY IN REGARD TO IT. 


By the Right Hon. SIR J. T. COLERIDGE. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LIDDON. 





The WAY of ‘TRUTH. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2a. 

HE NEW JERUSALEM and its 

HEAVENLY DOCTRINES. By EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG. 
A Compendious Introduction to the Author's ex- 
haustive Commentary on the Books of Genesis and 
Exodus. The primary principles and leading truths 
of the Christian faith ara set forth with the utmost 
brevity and clearness. The chapters on the supreme 
Godhead of ouR Lorp, the Holy Scriptures, Faith, 
Liberty, Piety, the Chureh, the Sacraments, and on 
Ecclesiastical and Civil Government, are models of 
profound theological] thought, and simple and condensed 
expression, worthy of attentive study in presence of 
current religious controversies. 
A complete list of Swedenborg's works on application. 
JAMES SPEIRS, 36 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS’ HEBREW PROPHETS. 
Vol. IL, just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 
HE HEBREW PROPHETS during 











great injustice has been done to his literary character 
by the reprint of the obsolete editions after they had 
been superseded by the author’s own careful revision 
enriched by many supplemental notes, containing the 
results of his latest researches. Dr. Wm. Smith has 
therefore undertaken to prepare both works for the 
use Of students, incorporating the author's final cor- 
rections, which are copyright, and cannot be used in 
Alexander Murray's reprints, nor in any other edition 
but those published by John Murray. 

The Volumes will be printed uniformly with Mr. 
Murray's series of Students’ Manuals, or Historical | 
Class-books for Advanced Scholars. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

NEW WORK BY EARL STANHOPE, 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised, 8¥o0, 16s. 
HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN 
ANNE until the PEACE of UPRECHT, 1701-13; 
designed as a connecting link between the con- 


clusion of Lord Macaulay's History and the com- 
mencement of Lord Mahon’s. By Earl STANHOPE. 





Uniform with the above. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713- 
1785. By Lord MAHON (now Earl STANHOPE). 7 
Vols, 8yo, 938; or, Cabinet Edition, 7 vols. post 
8y0, 35s. 

3. 
LIFE of the Right Hon. WILLIAM 
PITT, with Extracts from his MS. Papers. Third 
Edition. With Portraits, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ‘Albemarle Street. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
OPULAR ESSAYS on POLITICAL 
P ECONOMY. By G. K. RIcKARDs, M.A., late 
prclensor of Political Economy at the University of 
xford. Post 8vo, limp cloth, ls 6d. [Just published. 


Society FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


77 Great Que Ss — >» 
48 Pi aa treet, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 








the BABYLONIAN EMPIRE. Translated 
afresh from the Original, with regard to the Anglican 
Version, with Illustrations for English Readers. By 
the late RowLanp WILLIAMs, D.D., sometime Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Being the 
Second Volume of Dr. Williams’ Hebrew Prophets. 

The First Volume, containing the PROPHETS of 


ISRAEL and JUDAH during the ASSYRIAN 
EMPIRE. §8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 23 61. 
Sn RHYDDING: its Amenities, 
Hygiene, and Therapeutics. 
“I consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding.”"—W. MAcLEop. 
London: A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 





Just published, demy 8vo, 2s 6d. 

HE EASTERN QUESTION.— 
OPINION onthe EASTERN QUESTION. By 
General RosTisLAV FADEEFF, of the Russian Army. 
Translated by T. MicHeLL, Secretary to Her Majesty's 

Embassy, and Consul at St. Petersburg. 

London: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Feap. 8vo0, cloth, 2s, postage 24. 
N ANTIDOTE to the MISERIES of 
HUMAN LIFE, shown in the History of the 
Widow Placid and her Daughter Rachel. By HARRIET 
Corp, Author of * Talents Improved,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


j 00D TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds, 





Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 


OXFORD STREET, W. 





ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 
(PUBLISHED ANNUALLY IN MAY.) 

Printed for the convenience of those who are desirous 
of communicating information to travellers, and in- 
serted in MURRAY'S ForeIGN AND ENGLISH HAND- 
Books issued during the season. 

This medium of Advertising presents unusual 
advantages to Railway, Steam, Insuraece, and other 
Public Companies, Landlords of Inns, Owners of Baths 
and Mineral Springs, Tradesmen, and others, by 
enabling them to bring under the immediate notice of 
the great mass of Travellers, who resort to Continented 
Europe, Great Britain, and other parts of the world, 
any information they may desire to make known. 
Instead of being limited to the brief publicity of a. 
Daily, Weekly, or Monthly Periodical, it is transmitted 
through books of permanent interest and perpetuak 
reference. 

As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, 
preference is given to those which are more immedi- 
ately addressed to Tourists. 

Advertisements for insertion in the present year's 
issue, must be forwarded tothe Publisher not later tham 
the 20TH OF APRIL, accompanied by a remittance. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Ix OYAL ALBERT HALL, 

v KENSINGTON GORE. 

OPENING by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
QUEEN, on Wednesday next, the 29th March, 1871. 
Cheques and Post-Office Orders for Seats should be 
addressed, payable to CHARLES THORNTON 
TOWNSHEND, Royal Albert Hall. For prices of 
seats see following advertisement. 


PJOYAL ALBERT HALL 

v KENSINGTON GORE, 

OPENING by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
QUEEN, on Wednesday next, the 29th March, 1871. 






RESERVED SEATS for the OPENING of the 

HALL by the QUEEN may be obtained at the follow- 
ing rates :— 
Boxes of eight sittings ....cecccccerseee each box £25 4 0 
BeRIRS  ceccccccevccsesevececcevcctceccsosesseccosececed each 3 3 O 
Baleony seats, numbered . cach 2 2 0 
Picture-Gallery SCats .....ccccrcescssesssessvees (All sold.) 


After the Opening a GRAND MISCELLANEOUS 
CONCERT, conducted by Sir MICHAEL CosrA, will be 
iven. 
. Tickets may be obtained at the office of the Royal 
Albert Hall, Kensington Gore. 
The Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens. 
The Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. 
Mitchell's Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48 Cheapside. 
Mr. A. Hayes, 4 Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 
Handel Festival ticket office, 2 Exeter Hall, Strand, an@ 
Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly 


R OYAL ALBERT HALL— 
»v OPENING CEREMONY. 

Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society and their 
friends who have Tickets of Admission for the Open- 
ing Ceremony can pass into the Hall through the Con- 
servatory. 
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CABINET EDITION OF FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Now Compteste, in 12 vols. crown 8yo, price £3 12s, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH 
ARMADA. 
By J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 
New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay's History of England. 
LIBRARY EDITION, in 12 vols. 8vo, price £8 18s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE.” 


Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


I E R N_ E; 


A TALE. 
By W. STEUART TRENCH, Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.” 


“Every one read Mr. Trench’s ‘Realities of Irish] generally as truo as they are vivid. We know the 
Life,’ and most people have looked forward with in- | moral it preaches, and the panacea it prescribes are 


terest to the appearance of his Irish novel. It was | fruits of an exceptional experience, and so entitled to | 


ieee. 
| SAMPSON LOW AND 00's LIST 


| 
|ONE of TWO. By J. Hain ri 
| 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s ~ a jpriswell 
“ Admirably narrated, and as intense] 7 Mv 
: : ensely interestin 
zg 


as any of Wilkie Collins's novels: while j 

as any 0 lkie 88 novels ; hile i ; 

in individuality of character and force of eas them 
| Public Opinion. —e'= 


The GEORGICS of VIRGIL T 

rs eo ~ R. D. Buackmore, M.A. "Authors; 
“Ly rng a Be 2 g O8 2 . 0 

Pi a cone,” &. Small post 8yo, cloth extra, 
LECTURES on the LAWS of LIFE 
—_ Special Reference to the Physical Education 
of our Girls. By ELIZABETH BLAcKWe ~ 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. a, MD. 
The SILENT PARTNER. A New ang 

very Original Story, by Miss E. S. Pyepps 

Author of * The Gates Ajar.” Feap. 8vo, cloth: = 
edges, 5s. (This day, 
,4A LAND JOURNEY from ASIA ; 
EUROPE; being an Account of a Came! a 
Sledge Journey from China to St. Potersbunt 
through the Plains of Mongolia and Siberia, By 

J. W. H. WuyYTE, F.B.G.S. Demy 8yo, cloth, with 
Map, &c. [Shortly, 
The FOREST HOUSE; and CATHE. 
RINE'S LOVERS. By MM. ErckMANN-Cuataiy 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Lilustration, 3s 6d, “4 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON 
188 Fleet Street. 4 





safe to predict that it would be sensational and | all respect.,....What gives the book its charmis the | — eEtst 


didactic; and sensational and didactic it is. We be-| treatment of popular feelings and customs. There 
lieve it faithfully reproduces the tone of feeling in the | Mr. Trench is as successful as his former work led us 
wild west, and that its scenes of half-savage life are | to expect."—Pall Mull Gazette, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





In One Volume crown 8vo, with 10 Plates (7 coloured) and 107 Figures engraved on Wood, price 14s, cloth. 


T H E SU N; 


RULER, LIGHT, FIRE, and LIFE of the PLANETARY SYSTEM. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., F.R.AS. 


“The primary object of Mr. Proctor is to record the | their importance in assisting us to increase our stock 
remarkable discoveries recently effected by observers | of knowledge. The work is essentially a popular 
of the Sun, whether by means of the telescope, spectro- | treatise.”"—Scientific Review. 
scope, polariscopic analysis, or photography, explain- “Mr. Proctor’s work will be especially welcome to 
ing the mode in which the discoveries were made, and | the astronomical student."—£ raminer. 


By the same Author, uniform with the above, price 10s 6d. 


OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with 14 Dlustrations. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


The following are kept on sale:— 
THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 
Library Edition, with Portrait. 
In Eight Volumes, 8vo, price Five Guineas. 


MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
PsgOPLE's EDITION, One Volume, crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


MACAULAY’S SPEECHES, Corrected by Himself. 
PEOPLE's EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s 64. 
SPEECHES ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 16mo, 1s. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, feap. 4to, 21s. 
With Ivray and THe ARMADA, 16mo, 43 64. 
MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, imperial 16mo, 10s 61. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post Svo, 48s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

LrBRARY EDITION, 3 vols, 8vo, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post Svo, 24s. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 

TRAVELLER'S EDITION, One Volume, square crown 8vo, 21s. 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS reprinted separately :— 





ADDISON and WALPOLE, Is. WARREN HASTINGS, Is. 

FREDERICK the GREAT, Is. PITT and CHATHAM, Is. 

CROKER'S BOSWELL'S JOHNSON, 1s. RANKE and GLADSTONE, Is. 

HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, MILTON and MACHIAVELLL 64. 
16mo, 1s; feap 8vo, 6d. LORD BACON, ls. LORD CLIVE, 1s. 


LORD BYRON and the COMIC DRAMATISTS of the RESTORATION, Is. 
London: LONGMANS, GEEEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Next week, in crown Syo, with Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 


A NEW SEA AND AN OLD LAND. 


BEING PAPERS SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO EGYPT AT THE END OF 1869. 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
By W. G. HAMLEY, Colonel in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Early in April, in 1 vol., price 7s 6d, 


‘THE SELECTED WRITINGS 07 
| JOHN RAMSAY, MA, 


MANY YEARS EDITORIAL WRITER FOR TH 
ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 
| With Memoir and Notes by ALEXANDER WALKgR, 
his Literary Executor. 
| Portrait and Illustrations by GreorGe Rew, ARSA 
JOHN RAE SMITH, Aberdeen, 
WILLIAM BLAckwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London 





‘ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH” 
READERS, 


Published Quarterly. Price 2s 6d per Volume. 





Volume VIIL, to appear on the 31st, contains: 


XENOPHON. 


By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D, 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 





The previous Volumes contain:— 
HOMER: The ILIAD. By W. L. Collins, M.A. 
The ODYSSEY. By the Same. 
HERODOTUS. By G. C. Swayne, MLA, 
CZESAR. By Anthony Trollope. 
VIRGIL. By W. L. Collins, M.A. 
HORACE. By Theodore Martin, 
ZESCHYLUS. By R. S. Copleston, B.A. 

WittraAw BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. Sold by all Booksellers, 


REMINISCENCES OF MARK LEMON. 


WITH A SHOW IN THE NORTH. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 
TOGETHER WITH MARK LEMON'S LAST SONG, 
HIS REVISED TEXT OF FALSTAFF, AND 
PORTRAIT IN COSTUME. 
In cloth gilt, price 7s 6d. 
(Reprinted from the Gentleman's Magazine.) 
“Mr, Hatton’s interesting reminiscences of Mark 
Lemon." —Jllustrated London News. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo 
Place, S.W. 


Now ready, with Eight Coloured Plates, price 12s 6d. 
YHE TWELFTH VOLUME of the 
NATURAL HISTORY of the TINEINA: treat- 
ing of the Genera Cosmopteryx, Stathmopoda, Chaulio- 
dus, Asychna, Ochromolopis. and Depressaria. By H. 
T. STAINTON, F.R.S., assisted by Professor ZELLER, J 
W. Dovua Las, and Professor FReY. j 
The First Eleven Volumes may still be had, price 
12s 6d each. 
Also now ready, price 2s 6d. 
HE ENTOMOLOGIST’S ANNUAL 
for 1871: containing articles by KNAG@s, 
MCLACHLAN, Rye, SMITH, STAINTON and Dr. A. Wal- 


31] 
t 


LACE. The previous sixteen annual volumes may st 
be bad, half-a-crown each. 








Lately published, price 16s. s 

HE TINEINA of SOUTHERN 

EUROPE. By H. T. Stainton, F.R.S., Sec. LS. 
Also, by the same Author, price 4s. 


HE TINEINA of SYRIA and ASIA 





MINOR. 
London: JoHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


“A volume that is sure of a large public. 
minster Review. 

SCHOLAR’S DAY-DREAM, aud 
other POEMS. By ALsAGeR Hay HILL. 

“We remember no volume of poems since Arthur 
Clough that has given us more pleasure than this."— 
Glasgow Herald. > 

“We warmly recommend Mr. Hill's little work." 
The Graphic. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, and all Book- 
sellers. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW WORKS. 





PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


In MONTHLY TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
Small crown 8vo. 
3 will be handsomely printed in clear type, with good paper and 
Te ding, and issued in the following order :— | 
: SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 yol., with Portrait of Mr. Carlyle. [Ready this day. | 


d in issuing “SARTOR RESARTUS,” in consequence of the orders 
exceeding the edition printed. 


| 
mR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. | 
| 


as A delay has occurre 


Mr. BUCHANAN’S WORK on the HEBRIDES. 


The LAND of LORNE; including the Cruise of 
the “Tern” to the Outer Hebrides. — By ROBERT BUCHANAN. (Dedicated by 
express permission to H.R.H. the Princess Louise.) 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 


The GOLDEN AGE; By ALFRED 


Avsti, Author of “ The Season.” (Un a few days. 


The AGE of STUCCO. By Henry O’Nen, 


ARA. 1 vol. [Vert week. 


ENGLISH PREMIERS from Sir ROBERT 


WALPOLE to Sir ROBERT PEEL. By J.C. EARLE. 2 vols. post Syo, 21s, 


a Satire. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


ANTEROS. By the Author of “Guy Living- 


stone.” 3 vols. (This day. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








Immediately. 


WILLIAM - HENRY LETTERS 


CROOKED-POND SCHOOL. 


With many Quaint Illustrations, 
Price One Shilling. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


THE 


NEW BOUNDARY BETWEEN FRANCE & GERMANY. 


STANFORD'S ATLASES, 1870 EDITIONS. 


MAP of FRANCE, COLOURED SPECIALLY to SHOW: 
Ist. The Greatest Extent of German Occupation during the War. 
2nd. The Boundary Line after the Ratification of the Treaty of Peace, and the 
Country which is to be gradually evacuated until the first £80,000,000 of the 
indemnity have been paid. 
3rd. The Country to be Occupied until the remaining £120,000,000 have been paid. 
4th. The Exteut of the Territory permanently ceded by France to Germany. 


The above SUPPLEMENTARY MAP is now inserted in the 














USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY 3 LIBRARY 
ATLASES. 1870 EDITIONS. 
THE SERIES COMPRISES :— 
The COMPLETE ATLAS, 230 Ancient and Modern Maps......... £910 0 
The MODERN ATLAS, 150 Maps .......... 5 5 0 
The FAMILY ATLAS, 80 Maps 33 0 
The UNIVERSITY ATLAS, 53 Ancient and Modern Maps ...... 111 6 
The CYCLOPEDIAN ATLAS, 39 Maps 110 





*,* The Map will be supplied separately to previous purchasers of the Atlases, 
price One Shilling. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SIX HUNDRED BOOKS OF THE NEW SEASON. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR APRIL. 
Postage free on application. 


TWELVE HUNDRED SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR APRIL. 








Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, | 


City OrricE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDB. 


x 





| 
| 
Now ready, price 3s 6d, illustrated. | 
ARISIANA.—The real Truth about the Bombardment, or the 
Volunteer with the Besieged Armies. Anecdote, Adventure, and Active 
°° Trice, 1870-71. By CAMERON STUART MACDOWALL, Indian Army, 3rd Bombay | 
avalry, Author of “ Via Dolorosa, or the Half-Sin of Lady Margaret.” 
London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





In large crown 8y0, price 5s, cloth gilt, post free, 5s 6d. | 
JIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. By Frorence Witrorp, 
wr Author of “ Vivia,” &e. With original Illustrations. | 
th e commend very heartily this volume, and think it worth considerably more 
an some which take a guinea from the purchaser.” —Speciator. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 





CHARLES WATERTON. 
In large crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth extra, 640 pp. 
SSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. By CuARLEs 
iE aaa Gol Badited by NorMAN Moore, B.A., St. Catharine's College, | 
— ge, with Portrait and Illustrations, | 
It is a book worth possessing." —Bell’s Life. | 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, | 


| class Examinations. 





NEW WORKS. 





FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIEN- 


TIFIC PEOPLE: a Series of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By 
JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 1 vol. 8¥0, [Jn a few days. 


The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Leste 


STEPHEN, late President of the Alpine Club, With Four Woodcut Illustrations 
by E. Whymper. Post 8vo, price 10s 64, 


CALVINISM: an Address delivered at St. 


St. Andrew's, March 17, 1871. By JAMes ANTHONY Froupes, M.A., Rector of 
the University. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupg, M.A. Cabinet 
Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8yo, price £3 12s. 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the SCIENCE 


of LANGUAGE. New and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, price lés, 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE. Being the Sixth of 


the Collected and Revised Edition of the Novels and Tales of the Right Hon. 
B. DiskakLt, M.P., in Monthly Volumes, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
[On Friday next. 
Previously published. 
LOTHAIR, 6s.—CONINGSBY, 6s.—SYBIL, 63. 
TANCRED, 6s.—VENETIA, 6s. 
CONTARINI FLEMING and the RISE of ISKANDER, 
price 63. [On April 30. 


REMINISCENCES of FIFTY YEARS. By 


MARK Boyb. Post 8yo, price 10s 6d, 


INDIAN POLITY. 


Administration in India. By GrorGe CuEsNeyY. 
with Map. 8vo, price 21s. 


“We are glad to see that Colonel Chesney's very able treatise has reached a 
second edition...... The present edition is really a revised one, and a large part of 
the chapters on finance is rewritten.”"—Zconomist, 


The CANADIAN DOMINION. By Cuartes 


MARSHALL. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


The LIFE and TRAVELS of GEORGE 


WHITEFIELD, M.A. By JAMES PATERSON GLEDSTONE. 8vo, price 14s, 


The MUTUAL SCOURGES; or, France and 


her Neighbours: an Historical Drama, in Four Acts. By THOMAS BRriGsTOCcKE. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


IERNE: a Tale. By W. Srevarr Trencn, 
Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.”” Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
price 21s. 


“ Here we have ancient Irish history, modern Irish politics, and sensational after- 
dinner stories of Irish life, pleasingly mixed up and connected by the simplest of 
love-stories, the interest of which is weil sustained to the end.”"—Dublin Mail, 


On INTERNATIONAL REFORM. 


FREDERIC SEEBOHM, 8yo, price 5s. 


ESSAYS on DARWINISM. By the Rev. 


THOMAS R. R. StenpinG, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, 
Oxford, 8vo, price 5s. 


A View of the System of 


Second Edition, revised, 


By 


TEXT-BOOK of SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTS of MECHANISM, designed for 


Students of Applied Mechanics. By T. M. GooDEVE, M.A., New Edition, with 


257 Woodcuts. Small 8vo, price 3s 6d, 


Dr. DOBELL’S REPORTS on the PROGRESS 


of PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC MEDICINE, in Different Parts of the 
World. Contributed by numerous and distinguished Coadjutors, Vol, IL, for 
the Year 1870. 8vo, price 15s, 


SHAKSPEARE’S KING HENRY IV., Parts I. 
and IL, and KING JOHN. With Notes, and other Aids for the use of Schools 
and Candidates. Edited by the Rev. Joun Hunter, M.A, 12mo, each Play 
price Is, 


“These Plays are explained by illustrative notes and numerous extracts from the 
old chronicles from which the materials of them were apparently drawn, and they 
are well adapted for scholastic or private study. The Editor's primary intention is 
to furnish a varied series of manuals of grammatical construction, parsing, and 
paraphrasing ;—subjects generally required at test-examinations for appointments 
to the Civil Service, as well as for the degrees conferred at the University Middle- 
The Notes to the Historical Dramas are, for the most part, 
explanatory of obsolete manners and customs and obscure historical allusions 
rather than of the language, which throughout these plays is wonderfully clear, 
spontaneous, and intelligible. A study of one of Shakespeare's plays, with the help 


| of Mr. Hunter's notes. is a great improvement upon the Enfield’s Speaker method 


of committing some of the chief soliloquies and dialogues to memory without a 


| word of commentary or explanation.” —/’ublic Opinion. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Her Majesty's Tower. By W. 


HerwortH Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEBN. Completing the Work. 
THIRD EDITION. 

~* Mr, Dixon's lively and accurate work.” — Times, 

“This book is thoroughly interesting, well-written, 
and instructive.”"—Zraminer, 

“These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently 
on the roll of English authors who have rendered their 
ceuntry a service, by his putting on record a truthful 
and brilliant account of that most popular and in- 
structive relic of antiquity, ‘Her Majesty's Tower,’ the 
annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by 
turns exciting and amusing, while they never fail to 
interest. Our ancient stronghold could have had no 
better historian than Mr. Dixon.”—Post. 

“*By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious 
portraitures of historical figures, his masterly powers 
of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
fv] ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon 
@ multitude of readers.”—ZJilustrated News. 

By the 


Impressions of Greece. 
— Hon. Sir Toomas Wyss, K.C.B., late British 
Minister at Athens, With an Introduction by Miss 
Wrse, and Letters from Greece to Friends at 
Home by Dean STANLEY. 8vo. 

“There is much in this book that will well repay 
perusal. The simple and natural confidences of one 
who was thoroughly acquainted with Greece would be 
welcome at any time, but are of real value at the pre- 
Bent.” — Atheneum, 

“The greatest interest of this volume lies in the 
general account which the author gave of the present 
condition of the country and its inhabitants. We need 
say nothing in praise of the letters of the Dean of 
‘Westminster, of their admirable style and pleasant 
descriptions,”"—Zxraminer, 


Diary of the Besieged Resident 


in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily Netcs, with 
several New Letters and Preface. 8vo, 15s. 

“The ‘Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris‘ will 
ertiinly form one of the most remarkable records of 
@ momentous episode in history.”—Spectator. 

“The Besieged Resident in Paris led a life which, 
as reflected in his faithful pages, seems to have been 
fall of interest."—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“A very amusing book. The Besieged Resident, as 
a keen-sighted man of the world, a lively humorist, 
and a free-and-easy reporter of the incidents he saw 
and heard, is one of the most entertaining authors 
whom the war has brought forth."—Jlustrated Netcs. 


Annals of Oxford. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon., Authorof “ A Book about 
the Clergy,” &c. SECOND EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“The pleasantest and most informing book about 
Oxford that has ever been written.”—/Post. 


. 
Fair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of “JOHN HALtrax.” 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A book of value and importance.."—Post. 


9 
Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1871, under the especial Patronage of Her 
MAJESTY, correeted by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 40th Edition. 1 vol., 
with the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Marquis and Merchant. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
"The best work Mr. Collins has written. We can 
conscientiously recommend it."—Grap.ric. 


Her Own Fault. By Mrs. 


J.K. Spenper, Author of “ Brothers-in-Law.” 3 vols. 


Riddles of Love. By Sidney 


LAMAN BLANCHARD, 3 vols. 
“This novel is unquestionably a success. The 
yivacity of the author never flags, and the interest of 
the reader will not flag either.”"—Jorning Post. 


Roderick. By the Author of 


“John Arnold.” 3 vols. 
“A pleasing, bright, amusing novel.”—Messenger. 
“This novel relies for its attraction on obviously 
accurate descriptions of Scottish life and scenery. Its 
merits are many.”"—/ ost, 


Checkmate. By J. Sheridan Le 


FANv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 
“From the first page to the dsnouement the author 
excites, sustains, and baffles our curiosity."—Pall Mall. 


Martha. By William Gilbert, 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘One of Mr. Gilbert's best books. The character of 
Martha is an admirable picture.""—Spectator. 


My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


“ There is a great deal of fascination about this book. 
The author writes in a clear, unaffected style; she has 
a decided gift for depicting character."—Times. 


David Elginbrod. By George 
MAcDONALD, LL.D. CHBAP EDITION, 5s, bound 
and illustrated, forming the New Volume of 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. 





NEW BOOKS FOR MARCH. 





Just out, price 7s 6d. 


THE EARTHWARD PILGRIMAGE. 
By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


“There is aromantic antiquarianism which curiously 
sets off the Emersonian philosophy of Mr. Conway, 
while a native piety and reverence mixes itaelf up 
strangely with pitiless abomination of sham, tyranuy, 
superstition, and social injustice of all sorts."—Fort- 
nightly Review. 

“A pungent satire upon Christian religionism......... 
The ‘ Earthward Pilgrimage ' does not contemplate any 
half-way houses or resting-places; admirable is the 
author's chastisement of popular superstitions and 
selfish views of the relation of the future life, as sup- 
posed to be believed, towards the present,— Westminster 
Review. 

“ The social, religious, and intellectual questions of 
the day which are agitating the minds of advanced 
thinkers form the subject of this volume, and are all 
treated with wisdom and frankness. Of the thirty- 
two chapters, there is not oné which does not coutain 
something to stimulate thought."”—T7he Bookseller. 

“A man of extensive acquirements, and a writer of 
very marked ability. —T7he Literary World. 

“ A very notable volume. He has certainly written 
a book very full of good suggestions, and well stored 
with apt comments on the religious and social institu- 
tions of the day.........If not the new Luther, Mr. Con- 
way shows himself willing, aud he is able, to be his 
pioneer."—The Examiner, 

“Mr. Conway, in this book, takes us over a great 
deal of ground, and makes us feel that he has been 
over « great deal of ground himself. Glimpses of cha- 
racter, places, aud books, both rare and pleasant, shine 
out at every turn; and we feel that we are in the com- 
pany of a man with eyes, and of a min with a heart 
too.” 


“This remarkable volume." — Wesleyan Methodist Maga- 
zine, 


Second Ejition, price 63. 
An EPIC of WOMEN, and other Poems. 


By Arntuun W. E. O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


LUCK of ROARING CAMP. By Bret 
Harte. Paper Edition, 1s; foe cloth Editon, 33 6d. 


That HEATHEN CHINEE, and other 
Humorous Poems, By Bret Harte. Paper 
Edition, 1s 6d; flue-cloth Edition, 23 6d. 


POEMS and SONNETS. By Grorce 
BaRLow. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* To be immediately followed by Part II. 


The STORY of the LONDON PARKS. By 
Jacos Larwoop. 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 13s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of CHARLES 
FARRER BROWNE, well-known as “ Artemus 
Ward." Crown, fine Portrait and facsimile of 
writing, 73 6d. 


The ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE, from a 
Cottage to a Mansion, a Practical Guide to all in- 
terested in selecting or building a House. With 
Estimates, and nearly 600 Lilustrations. By C. J. 
RicHARvsoON, Architect. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 
Piccadilly. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Tur LATE ARTEMUS WARD.—At last the Works of 
Charles Farrer Browne, better known as “ Artomus 
Ward,” have veen gathered together. They form a 
goodly volume, and include many pieces which will be 
new to admirers of the humourist. 


A Gompe TO Hovuss-PLANNING.—Mr. Hotten an- 
nounces a book about houses, under the title of “ The 
Englishman's House from a Cottage toa Mansion; a 
Practical Guide to Members of Building Societies, and 
all interested in selecting or building a house, with 
nearly 600 iJlustrations. By C. J. Richardson, architect.” 
The book is published at a moderate price for popular 
reading. 


Bret Harts, the new humourist, who has created so 
much excitement in American literary circles, has just 
collected his amusing poems, including the now famous 
“That Heathen Chinee.” Mr. Hotten has arranged to 
publish the English edition, which will include “ The 
Cireassian Played Out,” and other quaint pieces not 
given in the American issue. A now edition of “ The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” is announced by the same 
publisher. 


Tue LONDON PARKS.—Mr. Hotten's long-promised 
“Story of the London Parks,"—Hyde Park, St. James 
Park, the Green Park, and Mary-Bone Garden,—is at 
length about to appear. The work will be in 2 vols., 
with numerous illustrations, and might be very well 
styled “An amusing desoription of London polite 
society during all the changes of fashion which have 
taken place from the days of Elizabeth to Victoria.” 





Pte... 
on 27 PATERNOSTER Row, E. ¢. 
AND STOUGHTOw? 
PUBLICATIONS. wae 
On the 31st inst., price 6s, 


1.The BRITISH Q 
e REVIEW. No. CVI. UARTERLY 
ONTENTS:—l. Burton's Histo 
Early English Texts.—3, Parties” tn nr otend—2 
Church.—4. Barham's Life.—5. The Downfall of Boo 
—< Religious Tests in the Universitie = 
he War of 1870.—8. Berkeley's Life and Workans 
The Future of Europe.—10, Contemporary Literature” 


In 8vo, price 10s 64, 


2, FIRST PRINCIPLES of ECCLESIAs- 
TICAL TRUTH: Essays on the Church 
yy ae, J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A hee 
of “The Soul's Exodus,” “T ivine Life ; 
T Man,” &. he Divine Life in 
“This able, thoughtful, and ", 
Spectator. 7 . ‘ manbeniantrncens 
“Full of the ripe fruits of close and cons’ 
vation of the times, of a noble catholicity of a 
of a clear and farsighted intelligence, Mr. Brown's Te- 
view of the revolution of the last quarter of a centu 
deserves . . amongst the works of. the men 
eminent philosophic historians of th "a 
Mercury. . —— 

We cordially recommend the work to our readers, ag 
every way liberal, fresh, thoughtful, scholarly,” Von. 
conformist, 

NEW SERIES, crown 8vo, 3s 64. 


3. MISREAD PASSAGES of SCRIPTURE 
By J. BALDWIN Browy, B.A, : 
New Edition, crown 8vo 7s 6d. 


4, The DIVINE MYSTERIES: the 


Divine Treatment of Sin, and the Divine Mys- 
tery of Peace. 

“ Some of the strongest, sweetest words of one of the 
noblest preachers of our gensration.”"—British Quar- 
terly Review, 

The Late DEAN ALFORD'S LAST WORK. 


5. TRUTH and TRUST: Lessons of the 
WAR. By Henry ALronp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Second Edition. Handsomely 
boun1, 23 6d. 

“A special interest must attach to Dean Alford’s 
last volume, composed so short a tims before his death, 
‘Truth and Trust’ will not disappoint the expscta- 
tions of those who have looked forward with soma in- 
terest to the] publication of the Dean's last legacy to 
the Church. The whole volume is well wort’ a care- 
ful perusal,"—John Bu!!, 

In a few days. 
The THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 


6. The LIFE and TIMES of the Rey. 
JOHN WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the Metho- 
dists, By the Rev. Luke TYeBMAN, Author of 
“The Life and Times of the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley.” 3 vols. 8vo, prica 123 each, with 
Portraits. 

In a few days, crown S8vo, 2s 6d. 


7. The GREAT SOCIAL EVIL: its 
Causes, Extent, Results, and Remedies. By 
WILLIAM LOGAN, Author of “ Moral Statistics 
of Glasgow,” “ Words of Comfort to Bereaved 
Parents,” &c. 

Second Ejlition, crown 8vo, 63. 


8. DARK SAYINGS on a HARP, and 
other Sermons on some of the Dark Questions 
of Human Life. By E. PAXTON Hoop. 

“There is a remarkable originality throughout the 

volume, and great freshuess and brilliancy of thought.’ 
—Lvangelical Magazine. 
In One large Volume, 766 pp., price 10s 6d. 


9. The WORLD of MORAL and RELI- 
GIOUS ANECDOTE. By E. Paxton Hoop. 
“Mr. Hood has made a good selection, and has put 
together an amusing and {nstructive book.”"—Spectator. 
“It is really a very amusing book, which you can 
hardly open anywhere without a temptation to read 
on.” —Guardian. 
“The book is both entertaining and useful."—Post. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo, price 1s, cloth. 


10, ANTIDOTE to “The GATES AJAR.” 
By J.S. W. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 63. 


11. HUMAN POWER in the DIVINE 
LIFE; or, the Active Powers of the Mind iu 
Relation to Religion. By the Rev. NICHOLAS 
Brsuop, M.A. 

“ A work of real ability, comprehensive and exhaus 
tive in its mode of treatmont of lofty as well as difficult 
themes in religious belief."—Daily Review. 

Second Thousand, crown 8vo, 53. 


12. ONE THOUSAND GEMS from HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. Edited by tho Rev. G. D. 
Evans. With Portrait. 

“To readers of religious works, ‘One Thousand 
Gems’ will form a cherished manual of deep religious 
thoughts most elegantly expressed."—Public Opinion. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


13. The JEWISH TEMPLE and the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH: a Series of Dis- 
courses on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By B. 
W. DALE, MLA. 

“ The doctrinal truths, as well as the practical lessons 
of the Epistle, are stated and enforced with remarkable 
clearness and force both of argument and style."— 
Preacher's Lantern. 


London: HODDER and SLOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 


in 
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